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PREFACE 


This book is addressed not only to the 
gentle reader but to the gentle playgoer. In 
the first place it is a book of the theatre, and 
therehne it attempts from the outset the 
rash enterprise of descnbmg one art in terms 
of another. To portray the diatacter of the 
theatre m words is as difficult as to conv^ 
in wmrds the impression of a pamting or a 
statue or a symphony. Although the drama 
itself employs words as a means of expres- 
sion, It also employs graphic symbols that 
cannot properly be translated mto language. 
It is needless to dispute whether the words 
or the symbols axe the more unpoitant, for 
both are needftd. If we follow tbg pursuit 
of words alone we shall miss half the pleasure 
of the theatre and nearly aU its movement. 
On the other hand, if we pursue the m- 
tangible reahties of drama we leach a sphere 
of fi.eetmg sensalaon where words are of little 
sig n i fi c am ce. Certainly no book whdUy 
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recreate the pleasures of the theatre f<»r a 
reader’s benefit. It is doubtful whether any 
book can bring the aesthetic purpose of the 
theatre clearly before a reader’s mind unless 
he be also a playgoer, and, moreoyer, a 
gentle playgoer who appreciates the nature 
of the attempted task. The reader, m short, 
must be prepared to share an expenence of 
art and life. He need not personally be 
de^ly versed in matters of the theatre. The 
expert and the scholar must give place to 
the spectator and the listener. 

Here, for example, the student will find a 
summary of dramatic literature that is com- 
pressed of necessity into two or three chapters. 
Much will be taken for granted, but it will 
not be taken for granted that the reader is 
fitTniliftr with such a hterature, or even that 
he has read a fiftieth part of it. The subject 
is altogether too vast for such assumptions. 
Our aim is rather to establish the place of 
dramatic hterature in the theatre as a whole. 
There are books enough in which dramatists 
are considered, and the greatest of them have 
many books to themselves alone. Here it is 
possible to do no more than consider the 
dramatist as dramatis persona. 
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The oUier dromofM perwruB of the theatre 
likewise elaim then place. Bat here agam 
it 'Will not be taken for granted that the 
reader is already fanuliar with the detailed 
crafts of acting, stage directicHi, or scenic 
design. Our aim is to present the first 
principles of such crafts in a form that shall 
appeal, not indeed to the man m the street, 
but to the playgoer m the pit. We shall sedk, 
•as it wer^ to dramatize the drama, to dis- 
tribute its varied parts amm^ g the varied 
peiformers, to rdiearse an^ act the play, 
and to imagine it ’worthily mounted. But 
all these efforts depend upon the hdp of the 
willing spectator. His response is the urgent 
and vital necessity. 

There 'was surely never a lime ‘when the 
interest m drama 'was more widespread 
it 18 at the present day. Bven m the greatest 
ages of dramatic achievement, when the 
theatre was the natural 'vehicle of every 
poet, the possibihties of response were not so 
I universal in then? character. The prmted 
play and the acted play alike are 
to multitudes. The theatre stands half-con- 
sdoos of its awakening to general sigmfiftRTio ff. 
It has many things to remember and some to 
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forget. Just as the arts were overshadowed 
by the xxumastic tradition in the Middle Ages, 
so that they sddom touched the mind of the 
common man, so th^ are still overshadowed 
in some degree by traditions of social or 
literary or mtellectual supenority. The drama 
has emancipated itself &om dogma, but not 
wholly from the dogmatists. We shall en- 
deavour to enlist the playgoer, not in the 
ranks of any particular group of sectarians, 
but in the lively company of lovers of 
theatrical art. 


London, 1928. 


Ashley Dukes. 


NOTE ON THE REVISED EDITION. 

The few changes that have been made (apart 
from the revised bibhography) relate to the 
rather confhsed course of dramatic wntmg in 
these last eventful years. 


London, 1985. 


A. D. 
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DRAMA 


CHAPTER I 

THE EATDBE OE DBAMA 

Dbaua, in the Gredc, signifies action, and 
the visum of Tnatt in movement has animated 
all dramatic compositions from the earhest 
tunes. Of the actual or supposed origins of 
dramatic art we will speak presently; our 
immediate theme is the nature of drama. In 
current language the word is given several 
more or less kindred meanmgs, the chief of 
which naturally embraces the author's creative 
contribution to dramatio art. There are some 
indeed who would restrict the definition of 
drama enbr^y to the written or spoken word, 
leaving all the adjuncts of the theatre such 
as the actor’s performance or the producer's 
craft, to be considered under their own purdy 
theatrical heading. This is a view at variance 
alike with the nature of the subject «nd with 
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the logic of daily experience. Drama is not 
only the portara]^ of action, but action itsdf. 
When we hear that “the drama’s laws the 
drama’s patrons give,’’ we thmTr not only of 
the creations of dramatic poetry, but of all 
that is visible on the sta^ When circum- 
stances in daily life are called “dramatic,’’ 
we do not mean that th^ have been invested 
with any especial poetic meaning by the 
narrator, but that the manner of their happen- 
ing seems appropriate to the theatre. The 
formless tide of human afEairs seems suddenly 
to be gathered into a wave of rhythmic effect. 
In sudi phrases as “the drama and con- 
trivance of God’s providence’’ we recognize 
that the word descnbes a series of events 
linked by sublime unity. Drama, in this 
sense, depends upon the force and fiddity of 
the image rather than upon any individual 
agency, however poetic or intdlectual, em- 
ployed in its presentation. It is this larger 
significance of drama, embodying aU the 
action of the stagey that we shall attempt to 
consider. 

Drama and Theatre are two who should be 
one. Their union is the task of every stage 
that is truly awakened to consciousness. 
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They should be one and yet remain tmro; a 
maniage must be sought if they arc to beget 
a true theatrical art. All the allurements 
coqiressed m tlie 'orord theatre — ^ihc eager 
expectancy of the audience and its natural 
love of colour and movement, the player's 
swift exaltation, the designer's craft of tran- 
sient illusion, even the musician's harmonics 
and the dancer's rhythms — beckon toward 
the figure we know as drama, who should be 
the impersonation of aidcnt confUct but is 
often the image of mtellcctual aloofness or 
stoical indifference. The match is not easily 
to be arranged, for the minx called Theatre 
flaunts her pamt-box and powder-puff too 
fredy, while the austere grey-beard Drama 
gathers his dignified robe about him and 
expresses a conventional distaste for tilings 
"theatncal." Grave mcompaUbilitics of 
temperament are evident at a glance; but 
unless the muon be consummated, neither 


theatre nor drama can fulfil a natural purpose. 
A lifeless drama, echoing the small talk of 
daily currency, has its counterpart in a hfe- 
less theatre whose actors r^roducetlie gestures 
of daily commonplace; but a living drama, 
bom of thought and passion and fancy, calls 
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for a living theatre that shall interpret as 
wdl as represent. 

To suppose that either drama or theatre 
can of its o\m power evoke the offspring of 
theatrical art is to misconceive the entire 
collaborative process of the stage. Partial 
successes th^ may of themselves accomplish 
— such flowerings of the individual nature as 
bachelors or spinsters may alwaj’s achieve. 
The printed text of a play may quicken deep 
responses in tlie reader’s mind ; the show of 
theatrical pageantry alone may arouse the 
spectator’s admiration. It is possible to 
imagine a revival of poetic drama side by 
side with an art of presentation sunk in the 
most commonplace realism. It is equally 
possible to imagine a tlicatre seddng inspira- 
tion and fantasy in its own nature, and either 
turning its back upon the playvri^it alto- 
gctlier or endeavouring to set the impression 
of style upon a drama that is dctaclicd and 
self-suflicicnt. Indeed both of these pheno* 
mcna may be witnessed on the stage of the ' 
present day, and a great part of the dusty 
argument about things theatrical, so baflling 
to the simple playgoer, arises from the preju- 
dices and misconceptions of the rival parties. 
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Playwxighis, actors, {ffoducers, and designers 
dispute their share in the dramatic spectatde, 
and sometimes look jealously or mistrustfully 
upon each other’s work. When drama and 
theatre are truly muted, sudi differences 
cannot appear. 

It should be remembered that the ongin 
of drama lay m performance. The Dionysian 
rites £ram which Greek tragedy sprang were 
musical and rdigious, but they were also m 
the deepest sense theatrical. The vision of 
man m movement was created by hymns and 
dances cdebratmg the history of Dionysos 
in a rhythm approfmate to the passionate 
nature of his worship. The participation of 
the poets m this festival ftamc later, and was 
itsdif determmed by the participatKni of the 
tragic chorus. Of the cimcqition of the 
dr amat ist as chieftam of the theatre whose 
mature and ddiberate will should be mter> 
preted by the actors, there was htUe or no 
trace in classical times. The tragic play- 
wright was bom of the tragic myth. The 
smiowfhl and noble QSdipus, whose errms 
lead him through pain and misery to an 
awfhl enlightenment, was fabled throu^ the 
generations before his appearance m the 
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Sophoclcon drama. Here the dramatist’s 
voice 'was but the profoundest expression of 
the spectator’s emotional mood, and every 
word chanted by his chorus the smeerest 
performance of a rdigious rite. The dramatic 
action whidi began with the ritual dance 
turned inward to tlie soul of man, and the 
ditliyrambs of the singers grew into chants 
of solitary 'wisdom and beauty; but tlirough 
the whole the voice of the multitude was 
heard. Li tlie “glory of passivity’* that 
illuminates QSdipus, as in the “ glory of 
activity ’’ tliat radiates from Prometheus, we 
are aware of the birth of drama from a vast 
collaborative consciousness. 

As ivith drama, so it was with the theatre. 
The playhouse was never a temple for the 
expression of a dramatist’s individual message 
to his audience. The stage was never properly 
his pulpit ; the players were never his acolytes. 
The woods and mountains formed the cailicst 
theatre, which echoed the wild cries of 
Moaiads and Bacdise and the shrill notes 
of the flute. The Greek playhouse, cut in 
the slope of a hill, was ongmally designed 
for the perf(»mance of dithyrambic choruses 
at the fcsti'Tal of Dionysos. The seals were 
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raised taer upon ti^ in horseshoe fcmnation 
around the circular danemg^ploce (orcbssfra), 
m the nudst of^which stood the altar of the 
god. It ivas only later, vhen the dithyrambic 
dbiorases had devdoped into the drama, that 
the proscenium and stage prcqper were added. 
Th^ were built on the cncumference of the 
orcheara farthest firom the spectators, at such 
a distance as to permit a full view Itom every 
part of the theatre. The true and original 
stage, however, was the dancmg-place, at 
least three-quarters of which lay in the midst 
of the audience. The Roman theatre was 
already semicircular m plan, and therefore 
less disposed than the Greek to include the 
scene of action withm its auditorium; more- 
over the orchestral space included seats for 
dislmguished spectators, who came to be seen 
as well as to see, and who thus «nCT naA||«^ 
upon the ground of the spectade. 

The history of the theatre shows a gradual 
and progresdve recession of the stage from 
the audience. In the beginnings of the 
Elizabethan playhouse there was doubtless 
some tendencqr to revert to the Greek modd 
of a stage suirounded by qiectators, si noe the 
structure of the inn-yard where plays were 
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performed was particularly suited to such a 
form of presentation. In the course of fam**, 
however, the Elizabethan theatre settled 
down to an architectural plan in whi(di the 
platfcnm or apron stage” projected about 
one-third or one-half of its area into the 
audience, the remamder bemg withdrawn 
behind the proscenium. Fmally, the complete 
recession stage from audience is seen m 
the theatre of the presoit day, where the 
proscenium arch is r^;arded as a frame 
audosing a dramatic picture, and the actor 
IS s^arated from the spectatw by the fall 
of the curtain. 

There is no more illuminating study in the 
history of drama than this recession of the 
platform of action. It is remarkable indeed 
that it should have been accompanied by the 
gradual rise and enhancement of the drama- 
tist’s individual position in the theatre. In 
general we may say that as the dramatist 
made Tiimsalf master of the stage, his plat- 
form was withdrawn from immediate contact 
with his audience. The present-day natural- 
istic drama, in which the proscenium opening 
is supposed to represent an imagmaiy “ fourth 
wall ” of the apartment visible on the stage. 
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mArlcs the ccanplete sqmiatiaa between the 
parties. At the same time, by a curious 
paradox, there was never a period theatrical 
history when the dramatist’s use of the stage 
as an individual platfonn was so general as 
at inesent, or was received with such wide- 
spread mterest. In addressing multitades, 
the dramatist has removed his dhosen pulpit 
to the remotest drcuxnference of the popular 
temple. Now that this logical extremity 
has been reached, it is natural that men of 
the theatre should b^h to consider the 
possibilities of some new development of the 
structure of the playhouse, if not of a return 
to the older traditional form. In any case 
it is wdl that we should bear m mmd the 
origin of the stage m the midst of the audience, 
as a symbol of popular participation in the 
festival of drama. 

The art of actmg likewise was of ritual 
origm. In the earhest tunes, the actor was 
rither a singer or a dancer taldiig part in the 
Dionysian festivals. When the famft came 
for him to represent the characters of the 
dramatic poets, and thus to exchange sdf- 
expression for conscious imagery, 1^ was 
foxxuriied with an appropriate nnstaitrift 
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also with a mask. Rven at the Dionysian 
revels the faces of the performeEs are said 
to have been coloured by dregs of win^ 
ruddy embdlished by leaves, or partly covered 
with bark; but the invention of masTcn of 
pamted fabric, whidi came into use with the 
devdopment of Gredr tragedy, made it 
possible to conceal the actor’s visible person- 
alily beneath a semblance of formal character. 
Sudi concealment was especially needful since 
women’s characters were played by men, and 
the actors doubled their parts fredy. The 
piindpal players from the tune of Sophodes 
numbered cmly thre^ who had to represent 
all the personages of the drama, dianging 
their costumes and masks durmg the intervals 
created by the chants of the chorus. Con- 
ventional colourmgs of the hair, as wdl as 
the expression of the pamted features, dis- 
tinguished the various types of character. 
The stature of tragic personages was heightened 
by the wearing of the high shoe {ko&omos). 
The masks of comedy, later introduced, were 
adapted to the hvdier nature of the diamELiiti 
action. Th^ were likewise mudi more varied, 
as m the comedies of Aristophanes. Through- 
out the hist(ny of Greek drama it appears 
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iJiat the actor’s craft “was restricted to the 
play of vdce and gesture, both of which were 
considerably formalized sjpd stiffened by the 
exigendes of the costume that was worn. In 
the height of the Athenian period the actors 
were known as artists of Dionysos, and they 
formed guilds with special xmvileges, presided 
over by a pnest of there jiatroa deity. The 
earliest touring companies, consisting of three 
actors, a manager, and a fluto-player, were 
sent out by these guilds to the larger mties 
at the seasons of festival. The chorus, on 
such occasions, was furnished by local citizens. 

It was not until the nse of the Roman 
theatre that the personality of the actor was 
defimtdy identified, m the accepted sense, 
with the character of his part. The number 
of actors was varied by the Romans to meet 
the requirements of the cast. Companies of 
players were hired both for pubhc festivals 
and imvate entertamments given by ndi 
patrons They were generally freedmen or 
slaves, and hence arose (in part at least) the 
stigma with whidi the profession was techni- 
cally branded. Wigs were commonly worn 
and the face was pamted. Women’s parts, 
as m Greece^ were originally played 
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but women appeared first in mimes and 
under the decadence also in comedies. The 
status of actors was much improved in Rome 
by the influences of Hellenic education, and 
prominent players were not only received by 
the great men of their day, but made con- 
siderable sums by their profession. Through- 
out the Middle Ages and the Renaissance the 
art of acting underwit very little essential 
change, though its complexion was inclined 
continually to a greater degree of naturalism. 
This tendency was fostered by the progress of 
mechanical invention and the increasingly 
lifelike character of the background before 
which the player appeared. Ih the late 
nmeteenth century, for example, the intro- 
duction of electric lighting gave an impulse 
to naturalistic acting which was almost as 
great as that already given by the conventions 
of the dramatist. If the actor now cherishes 
the symbol of the mask as the badge of his 
profession, it is surdy not £ram any resem- 
blance between his own make-up and the 
historic covering of his features, but perhaps 
from a consciousness that the origin of his 
art lay in the impersonal performance of a 
rdigious and collective litud. 
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The appeal to the eye is evidently an 
essential of drama. If the anginal dramatic 
scene vras the amidutheatre of nature^ the 
earhest Gredc bactgiounds set mthin the 
playhouses of wood and stone were of the 
formal character we should eiqpeot, consider* 
mg the farmalxties of mask and costume. In 
fnmt of the wall at the rear of the stage was 
placed a movable screen, pamted with the 
scene of the action. The dlassical tragedy 
called for nothmg mme than the pamtmg 
of a palace frontage with three doors. Re- 
volving stands on either side c£ the raised 
stage (where alone the prmcipal characters 
appeared) sometimes showed panoramic views 
of the city or country where the scene was 
supposed to be laid. Crude thunder-boires 
and other stage devices were employed. A 
flighi^ of st^ hidden from, the spectator, «n d 
leading downward from the stage, was some- 
times used for the entry of ghosts muI kindred 
appanbons. An imperial love of splendour 
and pageantry was reflected on the R/wna« 
stage, where the scenery was rather more 
daborate without differmg essentially from 
the Greek modd. The mediaeval mysteries 
and mirade plays were mounted with the 
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simplicity sppropnate to their themes. On 
the Continent of Europe the Renaissance 
brought a flowering of scenic pageantry to 
the stage, but the Elizabethans in England, 
like the Chmese dramatists and players of the 
present day, -were very largdiy content with 
symbolical or imaginary scenery, aided by the 
illusions of the spoken word or the habitual 
conventions of the audience. The pictorial 
scene as it is now understood dates from the 
development of the pictorial frame formed by 
the proscenium ardh of the theatre. 

Since we shall have occasion to study the 
share of the producer or director m the 
creation of it may be worth while to 

add a few words regarding his origin. The 
AtTigniftti dramatists were not permitted to 
hand their tragedies or comedies directly to 
the actors, and few of them directed their 
performance in person. If they were fortu- 
Tin-fft, their part (hke that of the modem play- 
wright) was to receive the laurels m the 
presence of the assembled multitude. The 
personage who supervised the whole produc- 
tion was the archon. To him the poets 
brought their plays for acceptance and to 
him ih^ apphed for the needful diorus. 
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' There nan be little dodbb that the are^ion 
exercised the sternest discdpline m the Greek 
playhoose. With the passage of time his 
pnestly character ^ras modified, but some 
such functionary of the theatre edited the 
later Attic comedies and introduced their 
Sequent topical allusions. In the Roman 
theatre the producer purchased his repert(»ry 
o£ plays from poets and performed them at 
his own diarge. During the Middle Ages 
he was the showman of the morahty and 
mystery play. In the Elizabethan theatre 
he was the manager, who moulded plays to 
suit the capacity of his stage and the taste of 
his public. Sometimes he was part author 
of the piec^ add a competent company could 
even evolve a play at rdiearsal under his 
directum. Later he was identified with the 
stage manager, who settled the practical 
details o£ production and left the play to 
take care of itsdf. With the advent of 
modem naturalism, he became the 
iUusiomst of the theatre, whose fawlr it 'was 
to convmce the spectator of the lifeliTcft char- 
acter of the scene as reporesented. At the 
present day he is not only the conductor of 
a temperamental orchestra of players, but 
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greater than the various crafts of the play- 
wright, the actor, the producer and the 
designer, since it embraces them all in a 
common purpose. This is not so much a 
dogma as a necessity of dramatic life. The 
partners of the theatre choose their own 
calling and accept its nature. If they seek 
eiqnression in the playhouse, they find co- 
operation. If they look for their own art, 
they find it indissolubly bound up with the 
art of others. No author can justly say that 
he has seen his own play performed in a 
theatre, and no actor can justly claim that he 
has played his own part. Nor can either of 
them hold that their work is accomplished 
until response is quickened in their audience. 
If playgomg is no longer a popular ritual, it 
is at least a consdoas sodal act. The bond 
between drama and its audience is inde- 
structible. Flays truly hve in performance 
alone. And just as the single play denves 
its breath from the gathering of spectators, so 
the drama as a whole reflects the manifold 
gestures of experience. In the scrutiny of this 
art we turn page after page of social history, 
eadh reflecting some movement, whether 
tragical or joyous, of the spirit of mankind. 
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t 

THE VABXETIES OF DRAUA 

The vanous types of drama, sudh as 
tragedy, comedy or farce, were not imposed 
upcm the theatre by the ddiberate wiU of 
the dramatist, but were rather reflections 
of the spectator's mood and echoes of his 
voice. They were* indeed ennobled or en- 
livened by the poet's inspiration, but their 
springs lay deep in folklore. In The Birth 
of Tragediy from the Spirit of Music Nietzsche 
studies the profound opposition between the 
Apollonian, mtdlectual, order-loving element 
and the Dionysian, lyrical, ecstatic dement, 
whidi were ccmtinually warring in the Greek 
spirit. He holds that these two 
constitute two separate worlds of art, whidi 
may be imagined respectivdy as “dream- 
land '' and “ drunkenness '' The beautiful 
character of a dream-world, in which, fen 
example^ gods appear to happy mortals, is 
pre-supposed by all {dastic art and by the 
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greater part of poetry. Apollo is the divine 
image of the individual man who stands 
calm and philosophical amid the buffetings 
of a world of sorrows. Dionysos, mi the 
other hand, is the symbol of ecstatic revdry, 
merging all conscious and subjective fedings 
in a wave of sdf-forgetfolness. His kingdom 
suggests no thoughts of calm beauty, but is 
rather peopled by riotous figures, infiamed 
by passion, who live for the intoxication of 
the passing hour. Both of these dements 
were present in the tragic chorus of Gre^ 
drama, as th^ were jnresent in the mind of 
the dramatist. The actors of the choros, 
grouped in the orchestral space, observed the 
characters of the tragedy, who were raised 
on the stage above them and subjected to the 
blows of a mysterious and inexorable Fate. 
Philosophy bade them admire the sagacity 
and patience with which the misfortunes of 
the protagcmists were endured; but lyrical 
frenzy urged them to prodaun themsdves 
fellow-sufferers and to excite the minds of 
thdr hearers to such a pitch that they should 
regard the tragic hero no longer as an un- 
fortunate fdlow-man, but as a visionary 
figure bom of their own ecstasy. The oppo- 
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sHioa of these rival impulses is the essence 
of all diama. The birth of tragedy is there- 
fore traced to the tragic diorus, and to the 
chorus alone, in whose mmds and hearts the 
true drama was played, while masked symbols 
of the conflict were m visible motion on the 
stage. 

This view of the origin of tragic drama is 
more in harmony with the spirit of the theatre 
than the rival explanations that have been 
ottered by various sdholars — for example^ the 
pohtical view that the chorus embodied the 
democratic dement in oppositum to the royal 
dement on the stage, or the sentunental view 
that the chorus rqnresented the ** ideal spec- 
tator.** To the dramatist (and not only to 
the lawgiver) all men are equal. To the 
dramatist (and not only to the theatrical 
manager) all spectators are ideal. 

The name of tragedy, signifying ** the goat 
song,** recalls the hymn sung by the dnnmng 
chorus at the sacn^ of the sacred flnimal 
on the altar of Dionysos. Tradition ascribes 
the earliest formal tragedies to Thespis, a 
poet and actor of Icana in the sixth century 
B.a In these cmnpositions a leader emerged 
from the chorus and rq^nresented various 
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characters by the aid of masks. The way to 
true dramatic dialogue was prepared by the 
appearance of an actor {jprotagonistes) who 
delivered recitations either in monologue or 
in exchanges with the chorus-leader and his 
followers. The natural source of the drama- 
tist’s inspiration was found in the tragic myths 
surrounding ancient figures of Greek history, 
both divine and human. 

iBscHYLUs, bom in 525 b.c., was the 
creator of classical tragedy, not only by 
reason of the sublime and majestic character 
of his writings, but also through his con- 
tributions to stagecraft. He added a second 
actor {deiUeragmistes) to the first, and sub- 
ordinated the chorus to the dramatic dialogue. 
He rehearsed and acted in his own plays, 
brought in new masks and costumes for the 
players, and developed the dec<native re- 
sources of the stage. At the same time, 
coming of noble stock, he was a warrior and 
a courtier. Ih 468, at the contest of the 
tragic poets, he was vanquished by the 
youthful Sophocles, tliirly years his junior; 
but he vanquished him in turn the next year 
with the tetralogy of which the Seven against 
ThebeSf one of his few surviving plays, formed 
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a part. One his trilogies, the OrestciUt 
composed about 468, has been preserved in 
fiiTl. It consists of the Agamemnon, dealmg 
vrith the murder of the hero on his return 
fimm Tr(^; The Gwephorte, named £rom the 
<diorus of captive Trojan women offermg 
libations at Agamemnon’s tomb; and The 
Eumenides, in which Orestes, after his revenge 
upon iBgisthus and Qytemnestra, is pursued 
by the Furies and acquitted by the court ot 
Athens. The conception of the poet is mfused 
with a passum for justice and a sincere piety. 
The gods are always r^arded as powers 
worlong m the interest of morality and order. 
The' Prometheus Bound, part another 
Auchylean trilogy the remamder of which is 
lost, envdops the hero in the radiance of the 
Dionysian spirit, while it likewise represents 
him as filled with a devoted love of man* 
kmd. In his later plays iBschyhis accepted 
the addition of the third actor (iniagonistes) 
to his cast. 

SoPHOCLBS (bom about 496 B.c.), who 
made so glmious an appearance on the stage 
as the fiiendly rival 'and conqueror of iESschy* 
lus, was a musician and actor firmn his youth. 
He was less of a courtier than ASscdiylus, but 
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no less a man of action, since he served as 
a general in the Fdoponnesian wax, and also 
hidd a priestly office. As a dramatic poet he 
was most prolific, and more than a hnnilr^il 
of his plays are known by name, though only 
seven (predsdy the number of those left to 
us by iBsdiylus) have been preserved com- 
plete. Sophocles first introduced the third 
actmr to tragedy, and in his later pieces even 
added a four&. He increased both the 
numbers and the dramatic significance of the 
dhorus, and made numerous improvements in 
scenery and decoratian. It had been the 
practice of iElschylus to follow one story * 
through three successive plays, but Sophocles 
made of every tragedy a sqmrate work of 
art. Moreover, the motives of his action are 
derived from the nature of the characters, 
who are drawn with subtlety as wdl as power. 

In the noble drama of the CEdnpua Tyramau 
the king stands forth as a figure of traditional 
legend; but when towards the dose he 
appears blmded on the stagey and narrates 
the dreadful fate of Jocasta and his own 
inevitable sdf-punishment, we are already 
de^ly toudhed by the high beauty of his 
nature^ and we share the conviction of the 
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ehoras that a mhnu^ of tiansfiguiation is 
tailring place before our eyes. Then indeed 
we fed with Nietsesdie tiiat the character 
** was understood by Sophodes as the noble 
man, who m spite of his wisdom was destined 
to error and misery, but neverthdess by his 
eztracndmary sufferings ultimatdy exerdsed 
a magical, whdesome influence on all around 
him.” The (Edtpus at Cohnus, a variant of 
the myth, shows the hero earning to Cdonus 
at the biddmg of Apollo, and finding there, 
m the sanctuary of the goddesses of vengeance, 
the desired peace of the grave. In the 
Sophodean tragedy the fable df (Edipus 
appears to human eyes the strangest of lq;al 
knots, mextncably entangled by the crimes 
of murder and mcest; but the whole is 
unxavdled by the luzmnous perception of 
the poet workmg throu^ the ecstatic con- 
sciousness of the chorus as spectator. It 
may be noticed also that Sc^odes, more 
than either iEisdiylus or Euripides, succeeded 
m giving nobihty to the female diaracter. 
Hu atbiude towards popular rdigion is 
always reverent, and we may bdieve th wt 
the simplicity of hu writing reflected his own 
nature. He was generally hdd to be a 
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bdoved by the gods, and ^culapius, who 
may have been his patron, is said to have 
granted him health and vigour to a ripe 
age. 

The dramas of Eobifzdes (bom about 
484 B.C.), the third great master of Gre^ 
tragedy, are sharply distinguished from those 
of his predecessors by their lesser grandeur 
and greater shrewdness. As a poet Euripides 
is first of all the mouthpiece of conscious 
knowledge. As a thinker he is primarily a 
cntic of the accepted order, to whcmi, for 
example, the gods are fEdhble and Fate is 
accidental or perverse. As a dramatist he is 
rather inclined to the natural study of Twaw 
than to the creation of heroic characters. 
Without accepting the view that Euripides 
debased tragedy by brmging the spectator 
upon the stag^ it may be said that his heroes 
are not raised conspicuously above the levd 
of ordinary life. It is for this reason that 
he is often paradoxically styled a “ modem.” 
His use of the classical myths for his own 
intellectual purpose, together with the clarity 
and livehness of his writmg, made him the 
cmtre of controversy throughout his life- 
time as wdl as in succeedmg generations. 
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TBs poetic genius and dramatic craft re main 
unchalkngeds though he undoubtedly sought 
to undermine the fabric of the old tragedy by 
opposing to it a concepticm of his own. He 
is said to have been a friend of Socrates, and 
he was doubtless keenly interested in the 
afoirs of his day. He was rq[mted posonally 
to be aloof and austere. Of his tragedies, 
nineteen have cmne down to us. There is 
no need here to dwell upon them, for th^ 
are treated in another volume of this series, 
Bwnpidea and his Age, by Professor Gilbert 
Murray, to whom we likewise owe the English 
translations that are often performed at the 
present day. 

In seeking a definitimi of the tragic spuit 
in drama it is needless to look beyond the 
work of these three dramatists. To say that 
a tragedy is a dramatic composition in which 
the dictum is elevated and the catastn^he 
mdancholy is <mly to borrow phrases from 
the dictionary that comes first to hand. The 
pulse of tragedy qmdrens our common sjdxit; 
the breath of tragedy purifies our ccimtnnn 
mmd. Even in an age that produces no 
tragedies, the sense of ehia ina pirftH n.TM^ 
deathless art hes de^p>rooted in our coo' 
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sciousness, and we echo the longing a£ 
Milton: 


Sometime let goxgeous Trage^ 

Jn BfxptxeA paU come swequng Igr. 

Roman tragedy was much inferior to the 
Gredk, although it was formed entirely upon 
the original modd and largdy derived from 
Hdlmiic myth. The tragedies of Seneca, 
themselves borrowed from the Greek, in- 
fluenced the earhest French dassical wnters 
and were univeisally studied in the time of 
the Renaissance. They are not to be com- 
pared, however, with the greatest Athenian 
works. Nor can we fed that the tragic 
compositions of the modems, even those of 
Shakespeare and Marlowe, Corneille and 
Racine, with their great individual beauty, 
add anything to the essential spirit of tragedy 
as it was defined by the ancients. The 
conception of fate is changed in the works 
of the modems, but the reality of fateful 
eaqierience remains the same. Pity and terror 
still hold their supreme sway over the mind. 

Comedy, like tragedy, began in the festivals 
of Dionysos. Its name is derived from the 
komost a merry chant of the revdlets, whose 
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pranTra ‘were HO doubt often. Trarked up into 
tiie nature of fexce. The comic treatment of 
mythology appealed to some irreverent spirits 
at a very early date, but comedy was never 
consider^ 'senously as a literary form until 
the time of the Persian -wars, 'when it found 
a welcome in Athens. Its form was then 
moulded on the lines of tragedy, and eventually 
It received a like recogmtion from the State. 
It was very natural that the Old Comedy, 
as xt ‘was known m the first penod, should 
lend itsdf to the cruder sort of satire. Spring- 
ing as it did from boisterous horsqilay, it 
was a temptmg channd for personal abuse. 
Gratmus, an older ccmtemporary of Aristo- 
phanes, gave it a marked pohtical turn. The 
'widest licence was permitted to the comic 
poets, whose plays abounded m coarse alhi- 
dons as wrdl as in rough bufioonery. At the 
same time theur language ‘was always carefully 
diosen, and the freedom of thehr metres 
encouraged a hvdier play of fancy than 'was 
usually allowed to the tragedians. Further, 
the frank and impulsive dharacter of the 
Athenians offered boundless opportunities of 
conuc observation. The mty, if not the whole 
nation, possessed the del^htful abihly to 
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laugh at itsdf ivithout affectation or ^[oism. 
Thus the Old Ckmiedy, originatmg in the 
rude outbreaks of high spirits of which 
fortunatdy the best of men are capably 
became a kind of safety-valve for the nobility 
ci the Hellenic nature, and ultimately took 
its rightAil place as a scourge of vice and 
folly. 

The dialogue of comedy was mostly written 
in iambic verses, and the chorus numbered 
twenty-four performers. From time to time 
the poet used the chorus as a mouthpiece for 
tc^ical allusions quite unconnected with the 
plot. In the parabasis the chorus even 
turned from the stage towards the audience 
and ddivered a commentary written for the 
occasion. Poets competed with one another 
in comedy, as in tragedy, at the Dionysian 
festivals. 

The admitted master of the Old Comedy is 
Abistofhanes, who was bom in 444 b.c., 
and was thus a younger contemporary of 
Euripides. In Plato’s Symposium he is num- 
bered among the noblest of men. It is certain 
that in his character wisdom and fmcy were 
unusually blended. If he ridiculed Euripides 
with extreme harshness, it was doubtless from 
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the revolt of his own classical inslincts against 
what must have seemed to hun a betrayal 
of the traditidh. To the comic 

poets the **good old tunes” are generally 
the best, and in their view artistic heresies 
are as tiresome as social innovatians. Of 
some forty comedies composed by AriBto> 
phuTiftB , eleven have ccnne down to us com- 
plete. Among them are The ChudSt his most 
famous piece, whidh, however, only won the 
> third prize in its year, perhaps because it 
attacked Socrates and the sophists; The 
Birds, which is considered to be his happiest 
ccnnposition; The Lysistrate oat Lysistrata, 
which describes a strike Of wives designed to 
bring about peace; and The Frogs, m which 
the decbne of tra^c art is laid at the door 
of Eunpdes and the new tragedy. Incident- 
ally Anstoidianes is largely responsible for 
the traditional libd upon Eunpides as a 
” woman-hater.” His comedies were m the 
mam addressed to tiie Athenian audience 
and have little intrmsic interest for later 
generations, though th^ are often performed 
. to this day in seats of leamii^. 

The decay of the Old Comedy is attnbuted 

to the Pdoponnesian War, whi^ drained the 
b2 
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Athenian resources and made the upkeep of 
the chorus an expensive luxury. In its place 
arose the Middle Comedy, which flourished 
&om about 400 to 880 B.C., but is more 
remarkable for the number of its poets than 
far their inspiraticm. Burlesque was the 
favourite style of this penod, and the typical 
characters were drawn flrom everyday life. 
The New Comedy, which followed, was equally 
prohflc. It was marked chiefly by the 
strengthening of plot and the more faithful 
study of diaracter. Menaitoxb, bom in 
842 B.C., was undoubtedly the greatest of 
the New Comedians, but not one of his plays 
has survived in the original. Transcripts of 
his comedies, in which many subtleties are 
doubtless lost, are handed down to us in 
various Latin wcnrks. Altogether the Romans 
took the New Comedy as their dassical model, 
and it was developed both by Terence and 
Plautus, of whom the former is thin and the 
latter generally coarse and farcical. The 
comedies of Terence, in turn, served as modd 
to Hrotswitha, the early meduevd nun whose 
naive compositions are (me of the (miiosxties 
of dramatic literature. 

The Indian drama, like the 6re^ origin- 
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ated in the union of dance and song at religious 
festivals. Although it began nearly a thou- 
sand years after the great period the 
Athenian theatre, it is bdieved to be entirdy 
of native groTiih. The tragic conception of 
the Greeks is unknoTm in the Far East, and 
the motive of romantic love plays a greater 
part in the theatre. Among the Indian 
classical dramas that have been translated 
into English are the SdkmUila and The Toy 
Coat, The Chmese drama proper arose as 
late as the thirteenth century, and its nirnn 
are generally hdd to be moral rather than 
rdigious or poetic. AU the virtues are glori- 
fied in its traditional pieces, vrhose dialogue 
is often improvised or greatly altered in the 
spoken version. Romantic passages are some- 
times sung by one of the leadmg actors. 
The scenery is dementary and conventional. 
Japanese drama hM hitherto been largdy 
imported, and based upon Chinese 
The theatre suffered from the contempt in 
whidi it vras long hdd by the Japanese 
nobihty; but of late it has risen in the general 
esteem. 

The sources of drama, therefor^ appear 
always to have been rdigious and commanal. 
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and the great changes which have been mani- 
fested in its form represent changes in the 
nature of human society as well as in the 
mind of the dramatist. The form of tragedy 
has been preserved, upon the whole, in its 
traditional shape. Comedy has gained mudi 
in subtlety with the passage of centuries, 
and has lost nothing in wit. The Raoaissance 
in particular encouraged not only the study 
of the classical models, but the growth of a 
true comedy of art and manners. It is a four 
cry from the Clouds of Aristophanes to such 
masterpieces as the MiscavOvrope or Ttaiuffe 
of Molidre, the Way of ihs World of Congreve, 
or the Country Wife of Wycherley. The 
growth of faithfiil observation, however, has 
brought its own dangers to the theatre. 
When apparent fiddity to nature reaches its 
logical extreme, as in the characteristic 
modem comedy of French or Rnglish com- 
merce, the spirit of the muse is entirdy 
dissipated, and there remains httle to admire 
b^(md the playwright’s ingenuity and his 
command d verbal humour. While comedy 
was artificial, its authors still ranked them- 
sdves among the poets ; but now that it is 
natural, verse and rhythm alike have fled 
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firom the stage. Perhaps in this respect 
drama has been influenced by the novd, 
which began as a species of picaresque comedy 
or romance, followmg the career of some hero 
from his both to his marriage, and later 
dev^oped into a more or less faithful tran> 
script of everyday experience or a critical 
commentary upon life. To the modem mmd 
it seems natural that comedy or drama in 
general should hold the same position in the 
theatre as is hdd by the novd in narrative 
literature. The narrative form of plays has 
certainly been modified by the example of 
the novd. 

The diief historical link between the drama 
of ancient and modem times lay in some 
form of pantomime. Under the Romans, 
the name of panSmnimua (the all-imitator) 
was borne by the actor bimsdf. The popu- 
larity of die dumb-show was fostered by the 
great size of the Roman playhouses, where it 
was easier to see than to hear. The tnim^o 
actors wore masks and rdied diiefly on the 
iday of the hands and fingers. Pantmnimic 
shows were condemned by the early Christian 
writers, in whose tune women had already 
begun to appear in them. The form endured 
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as long as the ascendancy of paganism, and 
when eventually the troupes were dispersed 
they became the natural parents of the 
mediseval strolling players. The minstrds, 
troubadours, and other smgers likewise hdped < 
to give dramatic shape to popular legend. 

A special place in dramatic history is 
occupied by the Italian improvised comedy of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes whidi 
took shape in the eommedta ddffarte (comedy 
of masks), presenting a series of more or less 
stereotyped characters and situations linked 
together by the intrigues of Harlequin. As 
its name implies, this was a comedy of the 
theatre rather than of the dramatist, and it 
was tl^fi forerunner not only of the drama of 
the age of Goldoni, but of all the harlequm- 
ades modem pantomimes. Harlequin is 
supposed to have been named after the devil 
Alichmo m Dante’s Inferno. He was masked, 
dressed in tight parti-coloured clothes, and 
armed with a wooden sword with which he 
plashed tricks to divert the spectatcxTS* Tbis 
Uvdy and mahcious personage danced his 
way into all the theatres of Ehirope, accom- 
panied by his companions of the harlequin- 
ade. We may reasonably r^ard him as a 
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'tEansformatioai ’wrought by the Besnaissauce 
in the stock character of the Devil, who 
appeared complete with horns, tail, and hoofs 
in the medueval mysteries, to the music of 
popular laughter. A harlequinade ‘was for 
many decades a traditional part of the modem 
pantomime. 

The comedy of xnaxmers is essentially a 
document of social history, owing its inspira- 
tion partly ‘to the el^ance surrounding the 
hfe of courts and courtiers, and partly to the 
general spread of cultivated taste, but in even 
greater measure to the modem growth of 
equahty between the seices. Comedies of 
manners are often licentious and sometimes 
cmel; but nearly always th^ are graced 
by the characters of wise and ‘witty women 
who are more than a matdh for thw in 
the subtleties of conversation «ni^ the arts of 
intrigue. It is this spirited independence 
that makes the women of M(di£re or Congreve ' 
appear more modem than the hermnes of 
sentunental present-day comedy. Further, 
the comedy of manners marks a 
st^pmg-stone m the rise of the dramatist. 

It imposes a crystallme form, a predse 
dialogue, and a limited imaginati’ve survey. 
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There are not (as there were in the buffboneEies 
of the medueval or Elizabethan stage) several 
difTerent ways of performance open to the 
producer of the comedy of manners. There 
is only one way, which may be called the 
dramatist’s way. We begin to be aware of 
the playwright as autocrat of the theatre. 
The actor’s scope is correspondingly narrowed, 
while the subtleties of his part are sometimes 
enriched. Here are (me or two only c£ the 
numerous reacticxos of the comedy of manners 
upon the theatre. If it sometimes degenerates 
into a comedy of bad manners, that is the 
fault of the playwright and not of the form. 

Farce may be described as ccmiedy broad- 
ened at the base. The earliest (Kunedies, 
and even the plays of Aiist(^hanes, were 
largely farcical in characto. The comic masJc 
itsdf suggested breadth of humour. The 
later Roman comedies and mimes were in 
reality popular farces, and a grotesque element 
entered into most of the medueval mysteries, 
however religious their theme. For the Italians 
and Elizabethans there was no dear boundary 
between farce and comedy. The shorter 
pieces of Moli4re abound in farcical incident. 
Later came the farce of pure situaticm and 
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mth it the logic which decrees that however 
complicated the tangle of mistaken identity, 
and however preposterous the incidents of 
the piece, they must necessarily follow from 
a single wild assumption, la this sense a 
good force, whatever its subject, has a certam 
mathematical symmetry of its own. Farce 
transports us into a never-never land of the 
theatre, and inspires a longmg to inhabit, if 
only for two or three hours, the breathless 
and exuberant wo|ld created by a playwright’s 
ingenmty. 

A kindred form to that of farce is burlesque, 
m which the English have always excelled. 
Burlesque is the natural parent of what is 
now called musical comedy, n.nd also of the 
Teoue, which has been borrowed from France 
and happily acclimatized m En glmTi- ap pu.'iriTig 
countnes The hght operas of Gilbert and 
Sulhvan are first-rate examples of burlesque. 
The modem pantomime, founded upon some 
well-known nursery tale, falls within .the 
same category, thou^ it may not possess 
the same qu^ty of wit. In great measure 
tile art of the music-hall or vaudevUle is 
likewise an art of burlesque. 

The nature of mdodrama has been changed 
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since the name Tms invented to describe high- 
flown and improbable pieces more or less 
accompanied by music. The true melodiasna 
was very popular in the b^[inning and middle 
of the nineteenth century, but the music 
gradually dropped out and the descnptvm 
has since served to cover almost all plays with 
startling incidents and thnllmg or romantic 
conclusions. Certain moral standards (often 
absent in farce or comedy) are always observed 
in melodrama. Virtue is linked with poverty, 
and vice with wealth. The dramatis persona 
are the stock f^uies of traditional comedy 
moulded to appeal to the popular imagina- 
tion. Wearers of the Sing’s uniform and 
fair-haired twaidens bear an excellent char- 
acter. Baronets with hunting-crops and dark 
ladies in picture hats embody the spint of 
ftlUTMifc- taniiiripTiaTit. malice. Humble domes- 
ticity is represented by the father and mother 
of the heroine, respectively sententious and 
tearful. A pair of low-comedy characters, 
such as a sailor and chambermaid, complete 
the cast and serve as hvriy chorus. Although 
the scmgs of mdodrama have vanished, the 
whole remains a dramatic version of the 
popular street ditty. A more sophisticated 
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fona cf xndiodiaiiiB is the detectdye playi in 
whiidi the solution of some daborate mystery 
cf crime is mthhdd firam the audience until 
the fall of the final curtam. 

We owe the dramatic form called the 
history, ranking beside tragedy and comedy, 
mainly to Shakespeare’s example. Sjs sources 
of insj^tion, notably Hdhnshed’s Chromdea, 
offered many subjects that were best treated 
m the shape of the “ Life and Death *' rather 
than m the traditional tragic or conuc manner. 
Shakespeare readied in the fireedmn cS con- 
struction offered by the dramatic history. 
The diaracter of Falstaff is mudi more findy 
drawn m King Henry IF than m the defimtdy 
comic Merry Wtoea of Wvndeor^ and through- 
out the histones there is an exuberance of 
native genius quick with the spirit of the 
English countryside. In the hands of lesser 
wnters the history has been too often a 
vehide for empty histoncal pageantry; but 
m our own day the form has been very widdy 
used for purposes of biographical drama, 
the fashion of the chronide play Has tTwia 
been at least temporarily revived. 

Very nearly akin to the history or flhrniniftlp- 
is the didactic play, whidi takes, as it were. 
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a subjective view of historical diaracters, and 
uses them to express the opinions or point 
tiie moral of the author. An example springs 
to mind in Saint Joan, where history is 
rationalized down to the last line of stage 
direction. A chronicle play of this kind is a 
variant of the modem social drama, whidh is 
sometimes called the “ social indignation 
drama ** firom its spiixt of revolt against 
constituted authority or protest against social 
injustice. The social playwrights arose in 
great force, especially on the European stage, 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
and their influence has been so strong that a 
very large number of modem plays now fall 
witliin the nondescript category, being neither 
tragedies nor comedies, but simple represen* 
tafjfms cxf life as it is seen by the dramatist. 

The social drama often does what Euripides 
was reproached with domg; that is to say, it 
brings the spectator in the guise of the cmn* 
mon QQ to the stage. To the Hellenic 
Tninil such B proceeding was a breach of the 
ryuioTis of cBsthetics. The ccnumcm man, 
according to the classical critics, had no part 
in the theatre save as spectator. Erom the 
nature of his being he could never be made 
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a hearoic figure. No poetry worlihy of the 
name could be put into his mouth. His 
apjriearance in drama was bound to debase its 
character. Not that any reflection was cast 
up(m the spectator as a citizen; the objection 
was taken sddy to his appearance as a 
dramatic personage. From the standpoint d 
art his emotions were regarded as neghgible. 
This was the point of view, not of an arrogant 
aristocrai^ of birth or inte]lect» but of arbiters 
of taste who hdd dramatic law to be mexor- 
able in its exdhisions. Royal and priestly 
figures hdd the stage, not by reason of their 
rank, but from their diaracter as symbols of 
human exaltatimi. When such figures as 
retainers or sh^herds were mtroduced into 
the action, they were themselves transfigured, 
as it were, by their partidpatiem in the poetic 
spectacle The audience no longer thought of 
them as retainers or shqiherds, but as ^vine 
instruments of justification or vengeance. 
Ordinary hfe had no existence as a drmnatic 
subject. R any interpretation were needed of 
the events that were passing on the stage, it 
was to be famished by the choras. The part 
of the ordinary citizen was to sit and contem- 
plate dharacters of extraordinary importance. 


I 
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There is still much to be said for this 
argument. All dramatists of true distinction 
create distinguished characters. Ibsen, to 
/ whom the nondescript social drama, owes its 
original impulse, was by no means a student 
of the common man. On the contrary, his 
personages are most uncommon types, care- 
fully chosen &om the herd of humanity. It 
is needless to point to the .fantastic and 
brilliant individuals whom Bernard Shaw 
presents under the plea of a scientific study 
of human nature. The drama of the com- 
mon man, generally speaking, is the drama of 
the common mind. That is the vahd criticism 
of a great part of our present-day social 
drama. It takes shape as a ** slice of life,” 
so-called, because it has no certainty of form 
or directicm. 

Religious drama was perhaps the mediasval 
equivaloit ctf social drama, with the differ- 
ence that it voiced the sentiment of the 
spectator instead of the mind of the play- 
wright. The earhest religious plays of the 
Ch iimli were no doubt liturgical, like the plays 
of ftTimgnf. GreecGt th^ also were reserved 
for performance at seasonal festivals. Most 
towns of importance, both in England and 
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abroad, bad thdr own mysteries cxr miracle 
plays; and these were performed by the town 
guildsmenm cycles, as at Chesterand Coventry, 
l^e scenes were drawn from Old or New 
Testament history, and many of them were 
very nearly ai™ to those of the F&ssion 
Flay which is still cdebrated every ten years 
at Ober^Ammeigau in Bavaria. Certain 
mirade plays even survived the Bd^orma- 
tion, but Protestantism gave a warmer 
approval to .the morahty play, whidi was 
ethical rather than mystical and dealt with 
the adventures of aBegoncal personages such 
as Everyman stridmg through a world of 
temptations. In Boman Catholic countries 
nuiacle plays are popular to this day, though 
th^ are mamly restricted to the religious 
narrative and shorn cS the boistorous and 
grotesque dements that ddighted the spec- 
tators at the medueval fair. 

The masque (or mask) was an entertain- 
ment very popular m Finland in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when it became 
the favourite form of private tbett fcwMfe 
Essentially it was imitated firom the TtalmTi 
allegorical pageants and inspired by the 
general love of royal processions and sndi 
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festive ceremonials. Architects like liiigo 
Jones lent their talents to the decoration of 
the masque. Ben Jonson gave hterary graces 
to this form, but by the time of Milton’s 
Comus it was already passing out of fashion. 
The modem histoncal pageant is a revival of 
the masque representing scenes of national 
or civic histmy. The ballets of the !French 
court were more nearly akin to the masque 
than to ballet in the present-day sense of the 
word. 

We have now glanced at most of what may 
be called the by-ways of drama, as distinct 
firom the highroads of tragedy and comedy 
established by the ancients. In every art it 
may be said that the appearance of new forms 
is a necessity of progress; and drama in 
particular, representing man in movement, 
must shadow forth his more trivial and 
habitual as wdl as his sublimer gestures. It 
is nevertheless trae that the greatest creations 
of drama are moulded upon the classical 
form. The best tragedies and comedies will 
outlive many generations of nondescnpt plays. 
Indeed, some examples of the modem “ drama 
ideas ” are likdy to survive not because 
of thdr subject-matter, but because of their 
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fatin, whidi ((dtea m spite of the playwright’s 
intentioa) approximates to the traditional 
modd. There is no escape from the plastic 
necessity which the theatre imposes upon 
poet and actor alike. The movement of 
dTRtna. spdls hacmony as surdy as the move- 
ment of the dance. Men who walk like gods 
before then fdlow-men must walk divmdy. 
To every actor worthy of the name the con- 
sciousness of this dramatic movement is 
second nature. In each tone and gesture he 
sets a mask upon the face of the reahty he 
rqnresents. So it must be with the dramatic 
author who se^ expression through the art 
d others. 

Many writers have sought to establish 
formal doctrmes of dramatic construction on 
the basis of this mward harmony of drama. 
The doctrine of the dramatic unities, for 
example, is traced to Aristotle’s analysis of 
tragedy m his Poetics. They are deGned as 
the umties of place, of time, and of action. 
The first decrees that the dramatic scene wTiull 
not be changed essentially dunhg the course 
of the play ; the second, that the events gliall 
occur withm the space of twenty-four hours; 
and the third, that all the mmdents and 
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speedies shall be subordinated to the main 
argument. Of these the unity of action is 
the most important from the standpoint of 
dramatist and actor alike. The other unities 
were convenient bye-laws of the Athenian 
theatre, but the discipline th^ impose may 
be valuable to playwrights of every age. 
Other things being equal, it is always better to 
minimize the changes of scene and to reduce 
as far as possible tiie intervals that are sup- 
posed to dapse outside the visible movonent. 

The unity of action is not so much a dogma 
of the theatre as a statement of all that dis- 
tmguishes a play from a narrative and drama 
from life. The unity is crystallized in the 
shape of the “plot” whidi engages the 
interest of the audience and at the same time 
defines its boundaries. A good dramatic 
plot is an interpretation as wdl as an inven- 
tion. It was hdd by the andoits that the 
plot should be devdoped along regular lines, 
and these are still essentially unchanged. 
The first stage of the play is naturally the 
introduction,” which brmgs the chief diar- 
acters before the audience and explains their 
rdation to each other. Here already the 
dramatist's craft must present a narrative in 
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fchefonn of a conflict of 'wills and personalities. 
It is not enough to tdl the story to the 
audience; its effect must be presented. The 
action proceeds through a {diase of intensi'^e 
growth (sometunes called the ** tying of the 
knot ”) to the ** rfiTnu-r *' in the later middle 
portion kA the drama, where the inevitable 
conflict reaches its height. Thence it advances 
through the “ fall ” or reactian to the “ catas- 
trophe *’ which (m the tragic play) arouses the 
deqiest sentiment of pity. Prologues and q>i- 
logues, although Intimate forms of dramatic 
presentation, stand outside the action as a 
whole. Sudden turns in the movement of 
the drama may be provoked by the appear- 
ance of diaiacters beaimg unexpected tidings. 
A complete reversal of mental attitude or 
outward fortune may thus be secured, ‘with a 
heightening of dramatic effect. Sudi devices 
were set forth and prescribed in the writings 
of the classical critics, notmerdy as e:q)edients 
of dramatic ingenmty, but as aesthetic neces- 
sities of the theatre. 

In other words, a play has a rhythmic 
movement that may legitunatdy be 
musicaL In the mtroduction and devdop- 
ment of the theme, in the rise to the 
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in the fall towards the dose, in every reprise 
of the original motive, we are consdous of 
a hannonious composition. The andent 
dramaturgists expressed in their poetics” 
a translation of the musical spirit into the . 
verbal form. 

The dramatic unities have r^eatedly been 
dehed by great writers, and notably by 
Shakespeare. At the same time th^ have 
been too slavishly observed by the modem 
e:ig)QneDts of the “wdl-made play,” who 
drew their inspiration &om the andents at 
second hand through the medium of the 
French classical dramatists. It is always 
possible to reduce an lesthetic idea to empty 
formalism, and it is particularly easy to 
represent dramatic construction in terms of 
” acts of preparation,” “ inevitable scenes,” 
and dinouements, as though the whole of the 
playwright’s art consisted in working out a 
mathematical equation from given values. 
This view was encouraged by Sarc^ and 
other nineteenth-century critics who followed 
Aristotle at a distance. It was against their 
machine-made conceptions of drama, as much 
as against their romantic assumptimis, that 
the modem naturalistic writers rose in revolt. 
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In the Gredc theatre the action of a play 
was supposed generally to be continuous, and 
the performance was in fact contmuous, the 
mtervals bemg filled by the commentary and 
partudpation of the chorus. The division of 
plays mto various acts and scenes arose from 
the necessities of a wider and more adventur- 
ous fidd of action, such as was chosen by the 
Elizabethan poets. The drama m five acts 
endured for three centuries after the Renais- 
sance as the general model, especially of 
tri^edy. Comedies were often presented m 
a shorter and less rigid form. The serious 
modem play of the late nineteenth century 
took shape usually m four acts. The three- 
act play is now almost universally in vogue. 
The leiBurdy ** act of preparation '* has been 
mndi compressed, the perfunctory last act 
of explanation and readjustment has been 
abolished, and the pulse of the action has 
been quickened accordingly. But these are 
pordy tedxmcal conventions, whidi may be 
successfully disregarded upon occasion. Th^ 
are to be distinguished from the laws ctf 
rhythmic movement whidi the dMUTm., bom 
of the spirit of music, imposes upon the 
theatre. 



CHAPTER m 
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The origins of dramatic art have been 
briefly studied in the foregoing chapters. 
We may now consider the part played by the 
dramatist in the theatre, which is often held 
to be the all-important part. It is natural 
that clitics of literature should be preoccupied 
with the text of dramatic poetry or prose as 
it survives through the generati<»is. With 
the playhouse and the actor they have no 
immediate concern. It is scarcely less natural 
that modem critics of the stage should accept 
the dramatist at his own valuation as an 
autocrat of the theatre whose bidding is 
performed by subordinates, or as a propa- 
gandist whose message is conveyed to the ji, 
listener by faithfhl mouthpieces. But if 
we take the larger view of dramatic art, we 
must regard the dramatist himsdf as a 
collabaratOT in the dramatic spectacle. He 
has his own particular history in the theatre. 
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We must consider bun first and foremost as 
an offspring of the Benaissance. 

The great revival of learning that spread 
throughout Ehirope during the fifteenth and 
ceutunes not only renewed a know- 


hut greatly enhanced the dignily of the indi- 
vidual and especially the artist To the 
Renaissance we owe the rise of hu mani sm 
and the study of the humamties. The new 
discoveries of tiie j^ysical world and the 
invention of printing were outward and visible 
symbols of an enlargement in the mind of man. 
Drama, bice the other arts, had been whli- 
drawn for centuries into the shadow of the 
monastic tradition. The spirit of make- 
beheve had found expression m the booths of 
crowded fans, where unlettered men, devoutly 
aware of their own halting steps upon the 
threshold of eternity, paused to enjoy ardigious 
spectacle ehhvened by popular humour. To 
them came the new pagans, poets and play- 
wrights, as yet perhaps unconscious of their 
paganism, but deqdy stirred by the new 
revelatian of boundless possibilities in human 
nature, and respcmsive to the new dignity 
implied in the thou^ of human goodness. 
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A drama mthin a drama was played upon the 
stage of the sixteeDth century. It was the 
drama of the dramatist as hero and adventurer, 
philosopher and esiplorer, poet and priest. 

There were dramatists indeed before the 
Renaissance, but they were not the dramatists 
we know. The dramatic poets of antiquity 
were themsdves withdrawn into the shadow of 
classical tradition by the advent of the 
modems. The subhme and impersonal 
character of their work became alike apparent. 
It was their own sdfless nature, as much as 
their rdigious conception of Rate and the 
gods, that seemed to link them with the spirit 
of eternal authonty. Of all the Greek 
dramatists there is none (eimept perhaps 
Euripides) whom we regard in the first place 
as an individual writer. The opinions of 
iBschylus and Sophodes were the recdved 
opinions of their time, and their expression, 
however nobl^ was as impersonal as that of 
the forgotten authors of the mediaeval 
mysteries. The judicial grandeur of the 
ondents, bom of a calm foreknowledge of 
popular assent, was never possible to the 
adventurous spirits of the Renaissance, whose 
audience still trailed one lingering foot in the 
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Dark Ages. Moreover, the Renaissance poets 
were themsdves more less conscious rebels 
against etemal authority. Pascal and Aris- 
tae had too much m common for then hkmg. 
If th^ admired the classical modds, and 
sought expression through dassical forms, it 
was not from any kinship or even sympathy 
with the inward "aim of the HdOenic nature. 
Life was too turbulent for that. New worlds 
awaited discovery, new fidds of the spirit 
lay still untrodden. The firm ground of 
dogma was eimhanged for the uncharted seas. 
For good or ill, these men of the Renaissance 
were loyal sons of their age. They manfully 
.faced then responsibilities, not the least of 
which was a responsibihty to themsdves. 

'Thus there entered into drama that new 

element of personal experience which is an 

essential part of the modem spmt, and together 

with it an dement of personal authorily that 

was henceforward to be linked with the 

, diaracter of the dramatist. Not that the 

Elizabethan playwrights (to take a familiar 

example) as yet considered themsdves in the 

modem light as artists, or philosophers, or 

prophets. They were content to be good 

writers and craftsmen of the theatre. Per- 
o 
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haps some of the humility of the Middle Ages 
still clung about theii minds, fat they were 
content to write verses, and made little ado 
about being poets, although among them were 
some of the greatest poets of all time. - 
conventional talk about art was brought by 
travelled men from Italy, where the RenaJs- 
sance was more showy and pleasure-loving 
than in Northern lands. The streagtb of the 
new dramatic movement lay in the unmis- 
takable element of persouBl character. Con- 
tinually we catch echoes of the doubts and 
fears and hopes that fill the q>irit of man in 
his quest, not of the gods indeed, or of the 
riddle of the Sphinx, but of himsdf. In a 
new sense we share the perilous adventures of 
his journey, as the dramatist unfolds the 
psychological drama of the Prince of Denmark 
or the tragic destiny of Sing Lear. These arc 
no longer royal figures raised upon a stage 
above their fellow-men, but creations of our 
common natme. 

The later growth in the authority of the 
dramatist, extending over centuries, was 
fostered by many diverse elements. Chief 
among them was the nse of individual judg- 
ment, and that is why we may reasonably 
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trace the spixifniBl x>areatage of the present-day 
dramatist to the Renaissance. Butmthinthe 
theatre itsdf other mfluences were at wmk. 
The dramatic fonn grew gradually more 
' predse. The ‘progressive withdrawal of the 
stage from the auditorium, which we have 
already noted, gave to the play the character 
of something defimtely imagined by the author 
and set before the spectator at a certam 
distance, hke a sdf-complete picture. Another 
factor was the readmess of playwrights to 
sdze the stage as the natural platform 
p<^nilar ezpressum in ftbMigmg times. Thus 
Beaumarchais* Marriage of Ftgaro was one of 
the historical documents of the Ermich 
Revolution, and Ibsen’s A DoWs House, 
nearly a century later, became a raUying-cry 
for the early advocates of female mnancipa- 
tunu The dramatists took the lead m b^ 
adventure, as was their right; but their 
partners m the theatre were slow to follow 
them, and lacked the taste or energy to assert 
their own true place m dramatic art. Thusthe 
dramatist became more and more the arbiter 
and ruler of the playhouse, not by reason of 
any increasmg poetic merit in his work, but 
throng the force of circumstance and the 
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domiDation of individual will. To day 
few dramatists are amznated by the vision of a 
whole art of the theatre to which as poet* 
craftsmen they shall contribute their part. 

Since Italy was the home of the Renaissance r 
and the ground of classical tradition, it may 
be convenient to begin our bnef surv^ with 
some mention of Italian drama. The love 
of the Italians for the theatre kept various 
forms of drama alive throughout the Middle 
Ages; but owing, perhaps, to the ladk of 
national patriotism and the stress of political 
circumstances, the revival of learning brought 
with it no such wave of dramatic expression 
as in other countries. Native tragedies began 
to appear in the earliest years of the sixteenth 
century. They were followed by comedies 
of much greater merit, notably those of 
Abiosto (1474-1588), who has been called the 
father of modem comedy, though he is mwe 
celebrated as the author of the poem Orlando 
Ftarioao. Machiavdh (1469-1627) has left at 
least one satirical comedy, called Mandragola. 

In the same century arose the school of pastoral 
comedy, which was really a dramatic version 
of the bucolic idyll, accompanied by musics 
and may be considered as the forerunner of 
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modem opera. The comedies of this period 
were for the most part very coarse, and the 
poets like Tasso (1544~1695) who tned thdr 
hand at tragedy fiuled to make a deq> impres- 
.sion on the stage. The Italian theatre had 
fsllen mto decay when its spirit was revived 
by Cablo Goldoni (1707-1798), one of the 
great masters of comedy and a most prolific 
writer, whose 150 comedies are remarkable 
for their varied themes and their faithful 
study cS manners. A reactimi agamst the 
comparative realism of Goldom appears in the 
work of the Venetian Cablo Gozze (1722~ 
1806), who sought to restore some of the 
form a li sm of the older comedy. TTw 
were diosen from Neapdhtan or Oriental 
legend, and were often treated satirically. 

The outstanding name in Italian tragedy is that 

of AumsBi (1749-1808), the lover of the 
Hudiess of Albany and the writer of a number 
of impassioned dramas, both and 

historical m subject. Duimg the greater 
part of the nineteenth centm^ the 
theatre was barren, but the general revival in 
Europe was marked by the appearance of the 
rather highly<coloured dramas of Gabnele 
d'Annunzio. In still more recent tunes Luioi 
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Pibaiidello, the Tmter of Sim Characters in' 
Search of an Author, has aroused livdy interest 
by giving a metaphysical turn to drama. His 
work is no doubt influenced by the theory of 
relativity, which he presents in a truly , 
dramatic and provocative shape. 

The Spanish th^tre of the Renaissance was 
much less mfluenced by the classical modds 
than that of France or Italy, and it showed a 
vigmrous though shortlived independency as 
well as an admirable command of form. The 
comedy of intngue is largely of Spanish 
invention, and the l^end of Don Juan forms 
one of the most fertile dramatic motives of 
the European stage. For these reasons the 
Spanish playwrights were widdy imitated m 
other countries, and many of the earliest 
romantic dramas show their inspiration. In 
Spain, as in England, the awakening of the 
theatre came at the hour of heightened nationBl 
patriotism and of the adventurous ccmquest 
of the New World. Cervantes is generally 
hdd to have failed in the dramatic form, owing 
to the episodical character of his writing; but 
his younger ccmtemporaiy Lofe de Vega 
(1562-1685) was an eztremdy ingenious and 
versatile playwright and a master of easy 
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'musical veise. He -wrote more than a tihou- 
saud plays, the most characteristic of which are 
the ** cloak and sword '* comedies firom which 
MoUAre and others borrowed freely. Agreater 
. dramatist, though less umversal in his appeal, 
was CALnnaoN ( 1600 - 1681 ), in whom the 
national spirit of Spam came to flower. His 
style has always been admired, but the general 
Biurppean world cannot readily appreciate his 
rehgioas fiddbty to the Castilian thought and 
manners of his age. Some later Spanidi writers 
approached more nearly to the French and 
English comedy diaracter, but the stage 
fdl mto decadence m the eighteenth century. 
In our own day the Spanish drama is repre- 
sented by the formal pieces of JosA Echegoray 
and the comedies of Benavente and Sierra, 
some of which have been translated mto other 
languages. 

Throu^out the Middle Ages France h*d 
been the chief home of the miranlft plays, 

^ It is not surprising that the Renaissance should 
have brought a great dramatic revival to the 
group of provmces clustered around Paris and 
the Re-de-France. There had even been 
signs of an onginal drama, neither nor 

religious, as early as the thurteenlh century. 
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The troubadoura, notably Adam de la 
may be said to have invented the earliest 
fonn of comic opera. Rut for many decades 
after the revival of learning in other countries, 
Rren<di drama was destined to follow the trend 

» 

of Italian and Spanish influences. One the 
group of writers called the Fl^iade, headed by 
the poet Ronsard, was Jodelle (1582-1572^ 
who is considered as the parent of French 
classical tragedy. His CUopabre CapUw is 
an imitation of Seneca, retaining even the 
'tragic chorus of the ancient moddL Robert 
Gamier (1645-1601) devdoped the same form, 
in which the chorus gradually dropped out of ^ 
use; but the only trae noteworthy achieve- 
ment of these writers was the introduction of 
the Alemndrine verse, or twelve-syllabled 
rhyming couplet, which became the acknow- 
ledged medium of dramatic as of other poetry. 
Meanwhile comedy in France was almost 
enrirdy borrowed from Italy or Spain. Pierre 
de Larivey (1650-1612) was a forerunner of 
Molidre, and Rotrou (1609-1650) of Corneille; 
Alexandre Hardy (1570-1681) was a prolific 
writer of mdodiama; but it was not until the 
time of Malherbe that a truly national drama 
began to form itself under the mspiratiaa 
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of the classics -vnOioat following them 
slavislily. 

The modem French drama came into being 
^nth CoKNEmtB (1606-1684), whose master- 
piece £s Old has ranked ever smce its pro- 
dnctioTii as one of the classics of the stage. 
PArngiOft -was a great rhetorician, a master of 
the dramatic tirade which gives splendid 
opporinmities to the actor. His d ramas , 
infused with mtdlectual passion, smg the 
trai^cal triumphs of will and courage over the 
KItoA xnBLbgmty of Fste. Sot the eheiacterB, 
for all then grandeur, remam largriy abstrac- 
tions of the mind, and it is plain that the poet 
was cramped by the formal theories of his 
which were opposed to his own naturally 
rcnnantic gemns. It was m the great age of 
Tjoiiib XIV that the drama, with the other 
arts, wttnft to its noblest expression. It was 
never popular m the sense that the Eliza- 
bethan drama was popular m England; but 
its formalism was imposed from withm and 
^ not firam without, by the will of writers who 
were proudly conscious of then own part in 
the bright pageantry of aristocracy and 
manners. Moreover, it was a drama not only 

of the study or even of the narrower stage, but 
o8 
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of the theatre in the widest sense, including the 
theatre of lamplit gardens and brilliaiit 
masquerades, of ballets and impromptus, of 
witty trifles improvised for the entertainment 
of radiant assemblages of courtiers ; and if the 
playwrights lived in this circle of elegance by 
royal favour, they nevertheless preserved the 
nature of true artists independent alike of the 
fashionable world for whose pleasure thq^ 
worked, and of the academic world that would 
have sought to fetter their eiqpression. 

Molidre was the elder of the two great 
dramatists of this serene age, but it was in the 
genius of RaciKn (1689-1699) that serenity 
found tragic expression. Racine is gentler 
and upon the whole more human than Cor- 
neille. If he is often thought to be dull and 
conventional, we may sedr the reason m the 
simpheity of his method. His logic is a htUe 
riTiillmg to the English spirit. He was the 
natural parent of the well-made play — the 
drama of swift and inevitable crises swifidy^ 
ii.nil inevitably resolved. But he was much' 
more tJian this. He was a master of the 
sovereign har monies of the theatre — not only 
of the dramatic tirade, but of the interplay 
of passion arising from purely natural impulses 
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of human nature. Such vros his precision that 
all his plays can be acted at the present day 
just as they were written, and most of them are 
so acted on tlie French classical stage, where 
th^ mean neither more nor less than they 
meant to the audience of Racine's own time, 
but exactly realize the auUior's purpose. The 
tragedy of Pli&dre offas the supreme acting 
part of the Frendi theatre. Further, Racine 
was a poet of great subtlety, who used the 
limited resources of his instrument with sure 
taste, and was often more eloquent in his brief 
and natural inteijections than other dramat* 
ists in tlieir most impassioned harangues. 
His conscious and cmitinual aim was flaw- 
less execution, and it was fulfilled with a 
completeness very rare m the histmy of 
hterature and still rarer in the history oS the 
stage. 

MoiiiiRE (1622-1678) is not only the most 
famous of all Frendi wnters, but the supreme 
gemns of comedy. His art is purdy national, 
but his appeal umveisal. He spent his life- 
time m the theatre, and was actor and manager 
as wdl as dramatist. For years he toured ^e 
Frendi provmces as a strofling player. When 
at length he ca me to court to enjoy the fiavour 
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of Louis at VersaiUes, he liras already a man of 
forty and his masterpieces were as yet un- 
written. He died in harness at the age of 
fifty-one, having composed in the space of 
eleven years (1662-1678) the most cdelnated . 
of his thirty-four plays. Until his day the 
lighter stage of the French theatre had been 
filled with hack adaptations or imitations of 
the Spanish and Italian moddls. Mohftre 
himself was a good borrower from such sources 
when occasion offered; but his discovery of 
the ridi dramatic field of daily hfe raised him 
suddenly above his contemporaries, while it 
also gave a new and permanent dignity to the 
comic art. Henceforward the writers of 
comedy in all countnes had a true model before 
them in his finished work; which th^ could 
hope to equal but not to surpass. Thqr had 
likewise a mine of livdiy invention, in which 
they ddved with advantage. The English 
playwrights of the Restoration borrowed 
widdy from MoUkre, though th^ were seldom 
forward in acknowledgment. 

It has been said that all the good comic 
plots of the world are to be found in the plays 
of Moli&re; but that is because th^ ezhilnt 
all the good comic diaracters, firam whose 
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natuie the action natuxaUy qxrings. Fops 
and high-flown ladies, pedants and blue- 
stockings, miseis and hypodites, snobs and 
egoists, dupes and quacks and cuckolds 
flourish on stage. In the lighter pieces, 
at any rate, there is no attempt at the study 
of complex character. The two or three 
lines of the sketch are exactly drawn. We 
guess what situations will arise from the 
presence of these types on the stage, and we 
perhaps foresee what they will do m each 
gitnafcimi. This foreknowledge is a part of 
the spectator’s pleasure. When a dramatist 
».says “ Itoldyouso ” to his audience as plainly 
‘ as Moline says it in Georges Dcmdin, or iho 
Discomfited Rusbandt shall the listener not 
enjoy the satisfaction of nudging his ndgh- 
bour with a like remark? Indeed, in a sense 
tt IS the expected that should always happen 
inatheatce. Anunexpectedhappenmgmakes 
an undramatic effect, like the acmdental over- 
turning of a piece of stage furniture. It is 
the manner of the happening — the art of 
preparation — that counts. And with Moh^ 
the art of prqiaration is rooted m a true 
observation of humanity. 

Many of his shorter plays are outright 
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farces, and in them we recognize not only 
stodE characters, but some of the canventional 
figures of old Italian comedy, with conven- 
tional names. Several of the more serious 
pieces, like Le Bourgeois GeniUhomme, V Avars, 
or Don Juan, are composed in prose; 'others, 
like Le Misanthrope, 'Tartaffe, or Les Femmes 
Savanies, in the familiar rhyming couplets. 
Ballets and choruses were often introduced into 

I 

the action. There is none of the irregular, 
alternative use of verse and prose that we 
in the Elizabethan drama. Moh&re is 
sometimes reproached with the fault that bis 
verse is too much like prose, and his prose too 
much lilfft verse. The choice between them 
scans to have been made at the whim of the 
dramatist rather than at the dictation of his 
subject. It is interesting to note that Molidre 
wrote iliai ngiie in verse for what we should 
nalT bis serious drawing-room comedies. To 
thft cultivated audience of Paris or Versailles 
thin usage appeared perfectly natural, and it ^ 
remains as natural to this day. It is true that 
the sonority of the Prench language, with its 
constant recuirence of mute e*s to divide the 
verses, and its easy rhymes, lends itsdf 
peculiarly to the formal style m d r a m stac 
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dialogue. But in sudi matters there is no law 
ezcqit that of rhythm, which is agdess. Had 
Oscar Wilde’s omnedies been composed m 
iambic pentameters, then artificial character 
:rauld have been neither heightened nor 
diminished. There is no reason (beyond a 
prudent fear of the theatrical manager’s 
prqudice) why our own modemcomedies should 
not be written m verse instead of prose. 
Indeed, the disdphne of verse would be excd- 
lent for the playwright, reheving Tiim of a 
great burden of slang and interjection; and 
it would serve as auseful check upon the actor 
who wanders at wiU from his wo^. 


This IS no place for a detailed study of 
Moh^’ s plays, but m surveying his marvellous 
gallery of portraits every spectator must pause 
before the studies of Monsieur Jourdam, the 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, most lovable and 
amusing of social upstarts; of Tartuffe, 
hypocrite, ledier, and statesman; and of 
Alceste, misanthrope, dreamer, and self-tor- 
menter. Intheheromestherehkewiseappeais 
the full radiance of womanly duu^uiter 
lUummed by spirited indqiendence. Thr migh - 
out the Dark Ages women had hdd their own 
With men m wit a nd cultivation, as in courage 
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and piety. The lady abbesses had enter- 
tained princes at their table; the noble 
embroidresses in castle halls had ruled pro- 
vinces and disposed of peace and Trar. But 
here at length woman walks the stage of daily 
life, not as queen or plaything or ideal, but as 
equal and companion. 

Moli&re’s plays, like Racine’s, have come 
downtous intact and inviolable. Th^arebest 
seen on such a stage as that of the Com6die 
Fran^aise, where no stick of needless furniture 
impedes the action. The group of characters is 
composed. Th^ rarely sit, unless sitting be 
actually an inevitable gesture, but stand well 
in the foreground of the stage, with nothing 
but traditional tone and gesture to hdp them, 
and deliberatdy set about the business of 
acting. Thus every word is given its just 
proportion, every silence (and the silences of 
Mohdre are most memorable) its calm signifi- 
cance. In r^iarding such an art of the 
theatre we understand what is meant by the 
actor’s creation of a part, and we remember 
gratefully that Molidre was himsdf a player, 
who impressed the stamp of dignity upcm an 
endurmg tradition. 

The name of Mabivadz (1688-1768) added 
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a new \rord to the French language In “ man- 
vaudage,” the refinement of thoi^t and 
expression that characterizes his comedies. 



thou|^ his plots and personages alike have 
a Watteau-hke quality and seem to shmuner 
msomewcnrldofderivativefieaicy. He touches 
lealh^ in the mmd cf his own creations, 
espedally in the characters of the artifidal 
and deh^tfnl Jeu de V Amour d da BoBord, 
It was inevitable that the restless spirit of 
Yoltaire should be ambilious to shine in drama, 


and no doubt he bdieved for a time that his 
tragedies had made a permanent mark on the 
French stage; but th^ are now forgotten. 
Indeed, throughout the great critical age of the 
eighteenth century the French theatre ysa- 
duced little work of importance. It was only 
whoi the critical ferment had wmrked, and the 
tune for action drew near, that the drama came 
into Its own agam. 

The production m 1784 of Le Mariage de 
Figaro by BnauuAnc&Ais owed some of its 
dramatic importance to the fthang ni g timA 
** Small substance in that Ftgaro,” BTAliMmo 
Carlyle; “thin wire-drawn intrigues, thm 
^nre-drawn sen time nts and sarcasms ; a thfag 
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lean, baxTen# yet which winds and whisks^ 
itsdf, as through a wholly mad imivcrsei 
adroitly, with a high aniffing air; wherein 
ea(di, as was hinted, which was the grand 
secret, may see some image of himsdif, and of 
his own state and ways. So it runs its hundred 
nights, and all Erance runs with it, laughing 
applause.*’ Thence it is but a stq) (though a 
long (me) to the dramatists of the romantic 
movement with Victor Hugo (1800-1885) 
and Axjoxandbe Dumas the ICT.Digw. (1808- 
1870) at their head. Both were great novdists 
and both brought to the stage tremendous 
rhetorical powers, but in the light of a century’s 
experience it appears that their plays, although 
impassicmed and effective, were very much akin 
to mdodrama. Eug^e Scribe (1791-1861) 
was a writer of much less distmcticm but of 
even greater feuahty, and Victoiien Sardou, 
author of Madame Sans-Qine, held the stage 
f(nr nearly half a century with his dexterous 
pieces, which served as foundaticm far many 
English and Grennan adaptations. The plays 
of Dumas twhi Younger (1824-1895) likewise 
have had a long and popular career, thanks to 
their smooth ccmstmctiGn and morahmng 
man-of-the-world philosophy. To them may 
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be traced the insf^tion of the thesis play, 
called the “problem play” in its English 
form. La Beane aua Cam&ieu is the most 
celebrated of Dumas* plays, and in the part 
of the herome the greatest of modem actresses 
have triumphed. In this middle period of the 
nineteenth century the Erench stage exercised 
the supreme influence m the world-theatre, and 
the lessons of its technique were not lost upon 
the more important dramatists who were 
befpnnmg to appear in Middle and Northern 
Europe. 

In France itsdf, before the advent of the 
naturalistic modems, there was one harbmger 
of a fredii and ongmal drama This was 
Hbnby Bbcque (1887—1899), author of Les 
Corheeaua, a penetrating study of middle-dass 
life, and of the bnlhant nrnl ironical La 
Pearistennet which is still regularly played on 
the French classical stage. Becque, however, 
had none of the vitahty that bdongs to the 
leader of a movement. It was the foundation 
of the Thd&tre Libre by M. Antoine m 1887 
that gave the needful impulse to the writers 
of the younger schooL Ibsen's work was here 
introduced to France, and the theatre attracted 
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some of whom, like Georges Courtdbne and 
Eugene Brieux, oontiimed to flourish on the 
regular stage. Edmond Rostand’s heroic 
comedy of Cyrmo de Bergerac (1897) stands 
in a place apart &om this movement by 
reason of its romantic ^irit and strong sense 
of the theatre. Maurice Maeterhnck brought 
some fresher inspiration from his native 
country of Bd^um. His earher play^ such 
as PeUias and MSBsande, are remarkable for 
thdr poetic treatmoot of legendary thanes, 
and in Monna Vanna he endeavoured to give 
new ethical values to traditional dramatic 
motives; but as a dramatist he has never 
shown sustained power. His opposition to the 
prevailing realistic tendencies of the theatre 
is reflected in the work of other wnters. Paul 
daudel, author of VAmumce faxte d Mariet 
is the most distmguished of these ^unbohsts. 
Jules Bomains, H. R. Lenormand and Denys 
Amid are among the more ongmal writers 
for the stage in recent years. The comedies of 
Sacha Guitry are adroit and gay. Jean 
Cocteau and Jean Giraudoux have brought 
dements of origmal fantasy mto the theatre^ 
and the latter espedally must be rednned 
among the newer hopes. 
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Perhaps the piftwl s< r\ iof rentimt! to the 
theatre by the Lntiii rtmntrit's, from the 
Ronai<:«ancc to the prestnt ihiy. has luvtt the 
maintenance of the tr»<litiufi of form. There 
are few inno\atorv nnioni; the rlmmattsts nl 
"tt hose work we lms*e briefly f*]aiiml. Some of 
them arc craft smen hiimtunfl by the limtta- 
tions oftlieclassje.il rnoJel. s\hirh ncserthelcsf 
th^* gindls accepted and made their mtn. 
All, in their x.irioiis stays, are nsiare of the 
eternal thc.it re and of thenneient culture from 
s\ Inch it sprang. It is 1 rue t hat French formal- 
ism went so far that Voltaire stas ntiiiblc to 
appreciate the genius of Sliakcspt.irL; it is 
true that every onginni spirit among the Inter 
Latins must grapple stifh the conventions of 
the tradition to which he himself iu longs. Rut 
tlic drama is rooted in the soil of these lands 
wlicrc the llennissaucc came to flower. The 
names of Goldoni, Moli^rc or Calderon arc 
pledges of fidelity to the cause of theatrical 
art, just as they arc echoes of a world of 
bmpid thought and lively fancy. While the 
theatre endures, the forms they upheld wiU 
not cosily be overthrown. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE DBAMATIST : n 

It is now time to consider the great treasure- 
house of English drama, which was less 
consciously derived from the Renaissance than 
the drama of the Latm countries, but neverthe- 
less achieved a still nobler expressicm. While 
Ariosto still lived, and Lope de Vega was in the 
cradle, came the earliest dramas of Eliza- 
bethan character, bearing such robust titles as 
Ralph Boister-Doistar (Nicholas Udall) and 
Gammer Gtaitm^s Needle (John Still), and com- 
peting with the moralities and later mysteries 
for popular favour. There were some early 
attempts (as in Erance) at tragedy in the Sene- 
can manner, and some echoes of Italian 
comedy, before the time of Eyd, Peele, Greene, 
and IM^lowe, who truly popularized original 
drama for the first time. John Lyly, cde- 
farated as the author of the vogue of 
** Euphuism,” was anotha writer for the 
stage. Thomas Eyd’s Spanish Tragedy dates 
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^ their manager and Shake- 


*s PV ^ ^ riddle of- 


SP®®^ “• ™®y bdieve that 

lot at first particularly inter- 

A i» “id that many 

'*®^^ ^ Its of plays, the work of these 
^ men of the theatre, lay in the 
mafiager’s drawer to be used when occasion 
offered. 


Skakespeabe (1564-1616) is thought to 
have come to London from Stratfcnri about 
1688, and to have become an actor in the 
Earl of Leicester’s company, playing m Shore- 
ditch. The company was at least once 
reconstructed, and it bore the name of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s company when Shake- 
speare was associated with the management. 
He may have been occupied for years in re- 
shaping the plays of the group that came before 
him; certainly most o£ his plays produced 
before 1595 contained passages by other 
authors. His first play is supposed to be 
Love's Ldbouf^s Lost, and his last Kif^ 
Henry VIII (most of which, however, is 
assigned to Fletcher). He began wnting 
between 1589 and 1592, and ended not later 
than 1611 or 1612. The great masterpieces 
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the vessel of his craft. The purists who would 
perfoim every Shakespearean play word for 
word as it was written do not begin to under* 
stand this sublime transgression. Theatre, 
and not only drama, was the goal of Shake- 
speare. Theatre, and not o^y drama, is the 
goal of Shakespearean performance. When 
theatre and drama are not wholly fused, as 
they are in the wmk of a Racine, but both 
alike are thrown upward by the convulsions 
of unconquerable genius, of what avail is it 
to insist upon the dogmas of a printed text 7 
Of what avail to represent l^or, or even 
Mandei, as th^ were written or are supposed ' 
to have been written ? To the producer, 
Shakespeare is a problem and must remain a 
problem. There are solutions, and there will 
be solutions throughout all time; but they are 
the solutions of the artist, not of the scholar. 
Shakespeare the actor and manager was 
doubtless aware of the problem offered by 
Shakespeare the playwright. If Shakespeare 
the poet writes : 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of ponces, shall outhve this powerful xhym^ 

his problem of performance lives also— a 
problem of the deepest significance and 
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grossness of taste and expression. It was in 
this period, very naturally, that rising Puiitan- 
ism appeared as the avowed enemy of the 
playhouse. The temper of the age was 
(douded; the splendid era of adventure and 
discovery was past. The dramatist as poet 
was in full decline. He was to reappear as 
playwright, wit and man of the world, with 
some tinge of classical scholarship, at the 
reopening of the theatre after the Civil War 
and the Commonwealth. 

The English drama loosely called “ Restora- 
tion Comedy ” enjoys a notoriety quite out of 
proportion to its true place in ^e history of 
the theatre. By way of correction it has been 
undervalued by the literary historians, some 
of whom would almost ignore the plays of 
Wycherl^, Congreve, Ether^, Vanbrugh, 
and Farqubar, and even the dramatic works of 
Dryden. The Restoration theatre was in 
many respects flat and tawdry. The atmo- 
sphere of poetic creation was almost entirely 
lacking. If Charles Lamb hdid the ehaiactetfi 
of this stage to be ** a world of themsdves 
almost as mudh as fairyland,*’ he had no 
thought c£ wonder or mystery, but was para^ 
doxically defending these figures of idle 
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character of the hi m in lits PUtvi /Jrairr* iind 
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decadent ] *h/Ah( Ihniis and Jneohtens, hK 
Countrif JVtft is n tree iimslirpitce of our 
comedy of tnanners Wiimam Conori‘\j; 
( 1072-1720), hke Wyelu rley, tumid to the 
theatre in the casual fashion of the da), and 
wrote his Imir*do/cii plays before retiring to 
a life of gouty leisure. 1 Hs affect at ion of pre- 
ferring to be considered a privntc gcnllcnmn 
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rather than a writer is known to have exas- 
perated Voltaire, who paid him a visit of 
homage. Congreve is the master of spirited 
{ffose dialogue. His dharacters are as easy 
and graceful as his writing, and Millamant in 
The Way of ihe World is a ddightful heroine 
comparable with any in Moli&re. Looe for 
Lave is brilliantly sustained, and The Old 
Bachelor won Dryden’s praise. Vanbrugh is 
remembered for The BraooVd Wife, and 
Farquhar for The Beaua? Stratagem, both of 
which are sometimes revived to this day; 
but it is needless to dwell on a form of dramf 
that shows all the marks of sameness. The 
declme of Restoration comedy was hastened 
by the attacks of J eremy Collier on the inunoral- 
ity of the stage, to which Congreve made a 
feeble defence. Meanwhile John Diyden had 
written both dassical tragedies and lyrical 
comedies without adding greatly to his reputa-’ 
tion as a poet. Lee and Otway belong to his 
tradition. The plays of Fieldmg are remem- ^ 
bered chiefly because their attempt to eiqiose 
Parliamentary corruption led to the institu- 
tion of the English dramatic censorship. 

The production of Gkildsmith’s She iStoops to 
Conguer marked a revival of comedy, but it 
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was comedy of a sentimental kind, much less 
brilliant than that of the Restoration period. 
The popularity of Shebidan (1751-1816) 
enduies, and his frark must be considered the 
true linTr between the older artificial comedy 
and the nineteenth-century drama. In style 
or wit Sheridan cannot compare with Congreve^ 
but his craft is skdful, his characters are often 
lovable^ and he makes himsdtf readily under- 
stood. The BrncHs and The School for Seandal 
have been preserved by the excdlence of their 
acting parts as mucdi as by their adroitness in 
plot and situation. With all his faults, 
Shendan was a man of letters. For more than 
" a century after the production of his plays, no 
man of letters made an appearance as dramatist 
on the English stage. 

In the nineteenth century the En gliab 
theatre was almost untouched by the xomanlac 
movement, but sudi works as Biehdieu (1889) 
by Lord Lytton gained great popularity for a 
whfie. Shdley*s The Cenci was a solitary cry 
almost unheard in the dramatic wilderness. 
A generation later came Robertson, whose 
Caste (1867) gave more than a hmt of the 
direction the modem drama was to follow. 
Fmero*s The Second Idre, Ta/ngueray is 
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generally considered to be another landmark 
of the modem English stag^ but it ms 
urritten after the influenee of Ibsen had b^im 
to be felt. In high comedy The Liars of 
Henry Arthur Jones was deservedly suecessful. 
The plays of Oscar Wilde, notably the brilliant 
farce The Importance of Being Earnest, set a 
fashion of epigranunatic styl^ and as far as 
verbal form is coneomed th^ idll bear com- 
parison with the comedies of Congreve. The 
subject-matter, howevm:, is often commonplace 
and sometimes sentimental. 

A more vigorous impulse was given by the 
plays of Bebnabd Shaw, whose Widowen^ 
Houses was first produced by the London 
Independent Theatre in 1892. Bernard Shaw 
thus entered the English theatre at the time 
when the controversy about the work of 
Ibsen was at its height. He was himself an 
active ccrntroversialist, and his original pur- 
pose was to write dramatic pamphlets in 
support of the Ibsemte (or supposedly revolu-^ 
tionary) cause. Thus his first play is an 
exposure of the evils of slum landlordism, 
somewhat in the vein of Ibsen’s PiUars qf 
Society. Revolutionaries, like reactionaries, 
may be more royalist than the king. Bemard 
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Shaw was more Ibsenite than Ibsen. He has 
enriched the theatre by a long succession of 
plays whose positive quahty (apart fiiom then 
abounding and irrepressible wit) hes in the 
passion of moral, pohtical and social indigna- 
tion with which th^ are infused. He has , 
stripped mihtansm of its glamour, history of 
its pomp, sez of its romance, science of its 
magic, and rdigion of its sorcery. Tet he 
seds to create as wril as to destroy. Without 
a trace of respect f<nr aesthetic standards — 
which are mdeed mdnded in his formidable 
list of common heresies — he has contrived to 
stimulate the thought and quicken the per- 
ception of multitudes, and to present his 
own ludd philosophy in a form that fits the 
necessity of the sU^. 

The contemporaries of 'sudi a man are 
fortunate. The London Court Theatre, where 
m 1904-1907 a number of Bernard Shaw’s 
plays were produced for the first time, became 
the stage of other original dramatists, among 
them St John Haukm, John Galsworthy, 
John Mas^dd and Harley Granville-Baik^. 
Repertory theatres began to be founded in the 
Enghrii provinces, and to these we owe the 
plays of Stanley Houghton, Allan Monkhouse 

D 
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and others. In the writing of comedy 
Somerset Maugham has maintamed a con- 
sistently high level, and Bairie’s individual 
blend of fancy and sentiment appeals to vast 
audiences. The post-war generation has been 
marked especially by phenomenal successes 
among individual plays, notably Jomne^s 
End (R. C. SherrifQ, Cavedcade and others (Nod 
Coward), TlieBorrObofWimpoUSirea^Bxidoli 
Besier), The Apple Cart (S^w), Mduard of 
' Bordeaua (Gordon Daviot), and The Eirst Mrs, 
Fraser {St. JohnJSxvms). Poets hkeT.S. Eliot 
aadW.H. Auden appear also amongdramatists. 

The revival of the Irish theatre has produced 
one remarkable work^ Synge’s Playboy of die 
Western World, which stands apart firam the 
gmieral mass of present-day drama by its 
natural kinship with literature. A passionate 
sincerity in the study of everyday life gives 
distinction to the plays of Sean O’Cas^. 

In Germany, where the Renaissance proper 
was overshadowed by the spirit of the Refomia- 
tion, there was no literary drama of tihe six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries at all com- 
parable with that of the other countries at 
which we have glmiced. The Fastnachisspide, 
or Shrovetide plays, which had originated 
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\nth tihe mediseval Chiuch, were turned to the 
purposes of the Reformation. The early 
humanists made essays m the dramatic form, 
and the scholars who had studied the Latin 
modds gave the native drama some classical 
technique. Hans Sadis (1494r-1676), the 
cobbler of Nuremberg, was not cmly a “ master 
singer” and narrative poet but a prolific 
writer of tragedies and comedies ; yet there was 
no true theatre to serve as school and medium 
far his work or that pf his ccmtemporanes. 
The impulse came firom England, through the 
companies of actors who visited Grermany 
bringing with them versions of Elizabethan 
drama. These were widely imitated by native 
playwrights before the Thirty Years’ War put 
a temporary end to dramatio devdopment. i 
The infiuence of the Renaissance was spread, 
however, by the prmtmg of ballads and 
chap-books of popular legends, among thwn 
that of Doctor Faustus, these were 
destmed to serve as a foundation of the 
later drama. 

In the neo-dassical penod of the eighteenth 
century Gottsdied sought to refram 
theatre of middle Germany “ accordmg to the 
rules of the ancient Gre^ and Romans,” 
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or otherwise to introduce the French taste. 
Other writers were influenced by the post- 
Shakespearean English drama, but it was not 
until the great age of Lessing, Goethe, and 
Schiller that German drama became a truly 
national force. The German dramatists of 
this period were the late and final flower of 
the Renaissance in Europe, and their inter- 
pretation of the passionate human spirit, 
rather than their sense of form, gives them a 
special place in world hterature. A hving 
ethical element was brought into the study of 
the dassics — an dement absent from the 
pseudo-dassical work of France — and eventu- 
ally Weunar, as the home of the new school 
of poets, became a symbol of the qniitual 
significance of awakened mankind. All this 
was accomplished without the aid either of 
the vague cosmopolitanism of the time^ or of 
the consdous nationalism that had appeared 
in other countries. Germany was still a 
loose aggregation of provmces and a nation 
without a capitaL Nationalism grew up 
with the poets, rather than the poets with 
nationalism. When Germany of the present 
day seeks to frame a constitution for her 
R^ublic^ it is to Weimar that she naturally 
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turns as meeting-place. If we think of an 
English national assembly convoked at Strat- 
foxd-on-Avon, we shall have the nearest 
imaginary paralld. 

LESsmo (1729-1821) was a cntic as wdl as a 
great dramatist, and he was the first of the 
classical critics to acc^ the modems like 
Shakespeare at their true worth. By imtiat- 
ingthefoimof “ domestictragedy ” he became 
the parent of the modem Grorman drama. 
Minna von Bamhdm is a comedy that has 
hdA the dage by its own ex.ee3itenee and its 
reflection of the age of Frederu^ the Great. 
Na&an the Wise is a noble plea for rdigious 
tolerance, expressed in a considered poetic 
farm which the dramatist sought to substitute 
for the artificial form of French tragedy. 
Since there was much of the lawgiver m hin 
nature, Lessing was naturally looked upon by 
his younger contemporanes as a conservative 
force m Greiman drama, atiil iliinrig the 
** storm and stress ** period, •namRfl from the 
eager search of the poets for new Iming.-maf-.in 
values, th^ rebdled against his teachmgs. 
The lyrical diement of the German spirit 
especially was seeking eiqpressum. 

Of all the great drnTifi * 
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(1749-1882) is perhaps the farthest removed 
from the theatre proper. He was a scholar, 
a scdentist, a metaphysician, even a statesman. 
He was the representative man of his time, as 
he is the representative poet of Germany. 
The stage was but one of the preoccupations of 
his restless and inexhaustible genius. He 
began by writing historical character plays 
m the Shakespearean vein, passed to the more 
fonnal tragedy of Effnont, and then, under the 
stimulus of his visit to Italy (1786—1787), com- 
posed the two classical dramas Iphigenie ai^ 
TauHs and Torquato Tasso. The drst part 
of the monumental tragedy of Faust appeared 
in 1808, and the second part occupied him at 
intervals far the remainder of his life. With 
Goethe the legend of Doctor Faustus became 
a tragedy of the universal destiny of mankind, 
in which the personal characters were intended 
to r^resent the forces at work in the soul. 
Some of these figures are enlarged in h uman 
stature, while others are magnified mto giant 
abstractions. Part I of the tragedy is a 
itiflRcult anri unwieldy stage play, infiised with 
a sublime lyrical power; Part H is a vast 
speculative allegoiy with but little relation 
to the stage. It is only by violence that 
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Gioethe*s dramatic TRifemg can thus be briefly 
Histmfamglftd team his work as a whole. 
No greater xnmd has ever toadied the 
drama. 

ScBiLLBB (1769-1805), his contemparary 
and £nend, had a finer mstmct for the theatre, 
and it was he who first gave a truly dramatic 
durectioa to the movement of “storm and 
stress.” His first play Die Bauber (The 
Brigands) made hun famous. Don Carlos 
(1787) diowed him to be already turning, bke 
Goethe, to a more dassical form of eicpressioa. 
After some years of rebrement from the 
theatre, during whidi he was mfluenced by the 
philosophy of Kant, he produced tibe trilogy 
of WaUenstein with its badcground of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and the two dramas of 
English and Frendi BUstory, Maria Stuart 
aailDieJungJrauvonOrleans. Personal ideal- 
ism is the grand motive of these chronide 
plays, which are classics of the German stage. 
SdnUer’s last play, WtZheZmTeZ^ is the national 
epic of German Switzerland, to which the 
dramatist, as a Southerner, fdb himsdf dosdy 
akm. If Gkiethe was the supreme mtdlectual 
gemus of this period, Schiller was an equal 
scsthetic power, and the hapj^ reactions of 
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FriiMings Erwachen (1005). He may be 
considered the onginator of German “ expres- 
sionism,** a form of art in which G^org Kaiser 
and other ultra-modems have made experi- 
ments. They are most successful, however, 
when the new form is touched with some 
poetic significance, as m Ernst ToUer*s Masse- 
Mensch (Afasses and Men). The National- 
Socialist revolution swqpt firom the stage 
practically all the work that had gone im- 
mediately before it ; and the tendencies of the 
new German drama are still far from dear. 

The Austrian stage of our day has produced 
no very original works, but Arthur Sc hnitzlCT , 
the aulhor of Anatol and possessed 

all the grace of the later dramatists of the Latin 
countries with more ironical power. His 
plays give an admirable impression of the 
cultivated society of Vienna as it existed before 
the European war. Great hopes were at one 
f-iTTift aroused by the work of Hugo von Hof- 
mannsthal, a poet and dramatist inspired by 
the Italian Renaissance. His early one-iact' 
plays are full of lyrical beauty, but m Efetora 
ft-TiH CEdipus und die Sphines he added little 
beyond artifice to the themes of Greek 
tragedy. From Czecho-Slovakia, since it 
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ceased to be a part of the Austro-Himgarian 
Empii^ have come the interestmg and pro- 
vocative plays of Eaidl Capdc, of which 
5.17.5. (Rossuxn’s Umversal Robots) has been 
widdypeifonned. Hungary hkewise has been 
a porolidc source of drama in recent tunes. 

The Scandmavian drama may reasonably 
be considered to b^[m with Ibsen, although 
his contemporary Bjconsteme Bjornson antici- 
pated bun with (me or two historical and saga 
plays, and likewise turned to the (xxmpositum 
of social dramas before 1870. Bjomson’s 
plays have never made any deep impression on 
the European stage. The best of them is 
Beyond Human Power, a modem piece with 
a thread of supernatural mterest. 

Hbmbie Ibsen (1828—1006), the great Nor- 
wegian who more than any other writer has 
influenced the stage of our tunes, was for some 
time engaged m the theatres of Bergen and 
Christ i a ni a, either as manager or adviser. 

^ He retired to the study towards the of 
thirty-five, and afterwards composed all his 
more important plays, mcdudmg Bremd 
Peer Gynt as wdl as the long senes of awifti 
dramas. From 1864 to 1891 he lived (duefly 
Italy and Germany, In su(di a separatum 
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of the dramatist £rom his native theatre we 
have a symbol of Ibsen’s resolute individual- 
ism. He was indeed among the greatest of 
theatrical craftsmen, but his inspiration and his 
craft alike were of the study. His plays, 
slowly and even laboriously wntten, appeared 
at intervals of two or three years throughout 
his creative period. To their author, as to 
the public, they represented completdly 
finished works, awaiting a definite reproduc- 
tion at the hands of the theatre. In Ibsen 
the playwright’s authonty is already 
absolute. 

The dramatic poems of Brand and Peer GyrU 
were much less dehberately designed for the 
stage than the succeedmg dramas. The former 
sings the failures and triumphs of indomit- 
able idealism; in the latter the weakness of 
national character is satirized with abundant 
fancy. A DolTs Mouse (1879) is the dramatic 
document of woman’s emancipation. Ghosts 
(1881) was for some decades the favourite 
play of the advanced theatre, partly because 
it was so stupidly abused by the reactionaries 
in every country. In The WUd Duck, per- 
haps the greatest of the prose dramas, appears 
the of symbolism that is devdoped in 
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tihe later plays. Bosmersholm and Media 
Gabler are xnodds of canstruction, and the 
part of Hedda offers the actress as great an 
oppartimxty as any to be found in Dumas or 
Sudermann. The Master BwXder is generally 
hdd to mark the beginning of Ibsen’s third 
penod, m which the action of the drama is 
withdrawn to a less naturalistic plane, and 
symbols are used with ever greater freedom. 
In general, the translators of Ibsen have 
succeeded admirably with the plays of his 
middle period, where his social message is 
directly set forth. Perhaps thqr had not 
wholly conveyed the spirit of mystery that 
broods over his earliest and latest works. 
Moreover Ibsen suffmed at the hands of the 
Ibsenibes, who were content with the plati- 
tudinous h(nne truths of An Snemff ef ihe 
People ac The PiUars of Society f and represented 
their author as a playwright whose scde mwi 

was the ** iiWTnnaln'ng ” of SOCial BhnnriB , TTi» 

was m truth an mdmdual poet without over- 
whdmmg mtdlcctual gifts, who solved no 
riddles but dramatized the problems of his 
own age and ours. 

Meanwhile m Sweden August SraranBEaG 
(1849-1912) exerted a quite independent 
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influence upon European drama. His modem 
plays are strongly coloured by prejudice. 
Himself one of the unhappiest of men, he 
scorned Ibsen’s feminism and set 
not Tvithout bitterness, to prove the supeiioEity 
of the male in an intellectual war of the sexes. 
Thus in a woman steadily drives her 

husband to insanity by making him doubt that 
he is the father of her child, and in Credits a 
weakling physically and mmally mined by his 
wife is lashed with ridicule by her former 
possessor. At the same time Strindberg was an 
mtdlectual aristocrat, a vigorous pioneer of 
the naturalistic drama, and (in his later years) 
something of a m 3 rstic. His historical plays 
alone ensure him the foremost place among 
Swedish dramatists. 

The Russian drama, like the Scandinavian, 
was of late birth. A rich heritage of folklore 
went to the making of such forms of art as 
the traditional ballet, which, in our own day, 
t-TiRTilcR to M. Serge Diaghilev and his troupe 
of dancers, has exercised its own particular 
and important influence on the European 
theatre. Sumarokov (1718— 1777) wrote several 
plays in imitation of Racme and Voltaire and 
also translated Manilet mto Russian. Ih the 
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nineteenth century came Gogol, author of 
TAe Insp&Aor General, Giibc^edov, and 
OstiovBliy, and their works are now con- 
sidered as the classics of the Russian stage. 

1^ Tolstoy wrote ,one of the foremost dramas of 
the early naturalistic period in TAe Power of 
Darkness (1886), whidh is marked by a grand, 
primitive simphcity; but his best wmk 
is not to be found in his plays. The Lower 
DeptAs, by Maxim Gorky, is another document 
of faithful observation. Leonid Andreev has 
written a series of ambitioos plays, in which 
he seeks to give a metaphysical eicpression to 
the wrestlings of the individual within the 
theatre (rf the soul.” The true genius of the 
modem Russian drama, however, is generally 
hdd to he m the plays of CheUiov. 

Anton Chnkhov or TcAeeoff (1860>-lh04) 
was a very prolific writer of short stcnries. He 
was also the last and perhaps the greatest of 
the naturafistie dramatists, and his work is 
linked with the world-stage through its inter- 
pretation by tihe players of the Moscow Art 
Theatre. His types are mainly drawn fixim 
the tnt^UgeiUsia of pre-revdutianary Russia, 
and they reflect its mtrospective mdlandidly. 
Of his five hmgmr plays. Uncle Vanffa (1902) 
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' is perhaps the most completdy satisfying; 
but equally well known are The SeaguU (1896) 
said The Cherry Orchaiid{1904i). The drama (tf 
post-revolutionary Russia has brokmi alto- 
gether with the past, and Chekhov’s plays, 
like Tolstoy’s and Gkirky’s, are ^heady con- 
sidered as histoncal docummits. 

At first the tendency of the Soviet stage 
was to concentrate upon “ creative directioi],” 
as exemplified in the work of Meierhold and 
Taxrov, two of the most distingmshed of 
modem producers. But m the course of 
tune individual dramatists have come for- 
ward, some of whom, like Valentm Kataev, 
author of Squcuing ihe Ciide, write surpris- 
ingly m the traditional Western style. Others 
fiill advantage of the new flmdity in 
stagecraft and the new architectural dimen- 
sions of the Russian stage, and produce plays 
destined rather to interpret the dramatic 
mass-consciousness than to eiqiress the fan- 
tasy of the mdividual imnd. The official 
view of the stage as a propagandist medium, 
whether rightly or wrongly, governs the 
dramatist’s own purpose. 

In other Ruropean countries the drama of 
our day has followed with more or less docihly 
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the path of Ibsea's makmg. The Axnencaa 
theatre xiattaaQy expeneneed the same m- 
flueoe^ hut for many decades it received its 
principal impulse indirectly throng the Erench 
stage. Bronson Hb^rard, Clyde Fitch, and 
Augustus Thomas were exponents of the art 
of the “ well-made play.” Smce then Amonca 
has produced a dramatist of mtemational 
rqnitation m Eugene O’Neill, the author of 
Anna Chrtsiie, Denre Under the Elms, and the 
stiange q^nsodical piece with a cblouied hero, 
Tfte Em^or Jones \ also later of Strange 
Inierhuis and the tragic modem trilogy Mowmr 
rngBecomesMetibra. Among the many serious 
writers for the newer Amencan stage are 
representatives of all the varied schools of 
dramatic thou^t, mdudmg the most modem 
school as judged by European standards. It 
may be noted that the Amencan theatre is 
especially receptive to new ideas and stage- 
craft, and therefore to dramatists of ongmal 
techmque. The drama correqiondmgly seems 
' to be stnvmg after new forms, and is by 
no means content with following European 
modds; hence m part the rather 


impression that it makes upmi the foreig n 
observer. 
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Here we may very well condude our survey 
of the dramatist as offspring of the Renaissance. 
He has travdled far in three or four centuries, 
and may doubtless be hdd to have readied 
years of discretion. In his own achievement' 
he has summanzed all the effort of mankmd 
towards an understandmg of its common 
purpose and destiny. He has dedared his 
own faiths and disbdiefs. He has set his face 
against the shams and prejudices inherited 
from the Dark Ages, whidi still cast thdr 
shadow upon humanity. He has been no 
more concerned with personal expression than 
the artist in any other ^here. But his move- 
ment towards mdividuahsm and self-dis- 
covery has m some sense hampered the theatre 
which lives sdfless co-operation. The rise 
of the mtdlectual dramatist has been marked, 
upon the whol^ by a decadence of the imagina- 
tive drama. Just as Napoleon dimmished 
the glamour of war by makmg soldiers of 
dvilians, so the Napdeomc playwright, 
Tnarahalling his battalions of philosophers, has 
sometimes diminished the glamour of the 
playhouse and lessened the spectator’s child- 
like but natural pleasure m the dramatiG 
scene. The dement of simple dehght has been 
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rdqiated to a secondary place Even the 
conventional theatre c£ everyday ccnninerce 
has been imposed upon by the concqition of 
the dramatist as individual artist. Since it 
does not think for itself, but only acts and 
produces plays, it has become permeated with 
borrowed thou£^ts. It has subordinated the 
actm to the drama of the fourth wall, the peqp- 
show drama by means of which the playwrij^ 
suuulatesreahly. It has employed the producer 
only as a supervisor or foreman who shall pre- 
cisely mterpret the author’s purpose. It has 
embellished the scenery of the stage only m 
order that it may precisdy represent the settmg 
ofthe author’s characters. It has bartered the 
kingdom of fancy for a province of fact. 

Ih a hvmg theatre the dramatist, like the 
actor, surrenders hims elf m some measure to 
gain his freedom. He gives himself to the 
stage of fcnm and colour, of wmged words and 
surging harmomes. Granted that the craft 
he brmgs is the noblest of the crafts, it will 
neverthdess dwmdle mto insignificance if it 
be imagined to be all-important. The spoken 
word IS not a dogma, but a htany. It is not 
a pinnade^ but a foundation. 



CHAPTER V 

THE ACTOR 


Of the actor {agomstes) in the earliest fames 
we know httle, save that he was a vehide of 
m^ression. It is probable that until the tune 
of Sophodes he gave his services without 
reward. When he became a servant of the 
Athenian State he enjoyed a certain pnvate 
di^fy, and was generally respected as an 
artist» but his personalily was entiidy caa- 
cealed by mask and costume. The diief 
requirements for the profession were a reten- 
tive memory (smce there was no prompter in 
the Gre^ theatre) and dear and correct 
enunciation. His training induded sixiging, 
dandng and gymnastics. Tbe supple {day of 
gesture, mudi esteemed by the qieetatois, 
required long practice. Actors were ass^jned 
to plays by lot, but the chief among them was 
generally retained by the same poet, and it is 
not unhkdy that dedamatory passages were 
written with this protagomst in view. 
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It is one of the paradoxes of the tiieatre that 
the abaadomnent of the mask should have 
been accompamed by a lowering of the actor’s 
social status. The Roman actors, as we have 
already noted, were hired freedmen or slaves, 
schooled at the expense of their masters or 
ndi patrons. Th^ made large sums in salaries 
and gifts. Roscnis the comedian and jSSsopus 
the tragedian were wealthy men according to 
Ihe standards of every age. With the growing 
magnificence of Roman theatrical productions 
the actors profited likewise, but their legal 
position of mfenonly was never substantially 
dianged, and the appearance of wommi on the 
stage m the hcentious mimes did nothing to 
improve the character of the profession. The 
earliest womenplayerswerefranklyprostitutes. 
The actor, m the declme of Rome, was little 
more than a hvmg symbol of the degradation of 
pubhc taste. 

Throughout the IMhddle Ages he remamed 
something of a vagabond. Theguildsmenwho 
performed the mystenes were ordmaiy citizens 
with pnvate trades, but a multitude of pro> 
fcssional actors of pantomimes and buffoon- 
dies wandered from fair to fair. Some more 
fortunate players became attached to courts 
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or houses of the nobilily, where they formed 
stock compaxiies bearing the nawift of their 
patrons. The scenes in Bandet between the 
Prince and the players are typical of the xda-* 
tion between patron and performer, not in 
mediaeval Denmark, but in the England of 
Shakespeare’s day. Among the actors were 
nimble-witted men, poets and dramatists in 
the making, with at least a smattering of 
sdiolaiship; and these, like their Roman 
predecessors, enjoyed the fnendship of the 
great. At the time when the Renaissance made 
its influence felt in all the theatres of Europe 
the actor’s profession was steadily advancing 
in public esteem, and it has never since looked 
back. However loose the private morals of 
the players, they have generally been no mote 
blameworthy than the morals of the world of 
fariiion. Erom the seventeenth century on- 
ward, actresses began also to establish their 
position m the social sphere. The chaiming 
Mrs. Bracegirdle^ a herome of the Restoration 
stagey was descnbed by Colley Cibber as “ now 
just blooming to her x^turily, her reputation 
as an actress gradually rising with that of her 
poson; never any woman was m such general 
favour with her q^ectators, which to the last 
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scene of her dramatic life athe maintained by 
not bdng imguaided in her pnvate character. 
It -was even a fashion among the gay and young 
to have a taste or Imdre for Ihcs. Bracegirdle. 
She inspired the best authors to vnite for her; 
and two of them, when they gave her a lover 
in the play, seemed palpably to plead their own 
passion and make then pnvate court to her in 
fictitious diaiacteis.** Nearly a cratuiy later 
lbs. Jordan and Mrs. Siddons made a hke 
impression on the town. David Gairickmoved 
mthe circle of Dr. Johnson, who was sometimes 
churlish towards him and his profession, but 
praised bun heartily as a “ very good man, the 
mostcheerfiilmanofhisage.’* Tahnawasthe 
favounte of Napoleon. Kemble, Edmund 
Kean, Ifecready, and Irving m turn left theb 
markupon the social life of ^eir times. What- 
ever reproadi may have been attach^ to the 
actor’s calhng is long since dissipated, and in 
our own day pubho honours have been freely 
bestowed on leaders of the profession. 

We need not labour the paralld between the 
rise of the dramatist and the nse of the actor 
since the tone of the Renaissance^ but it may 
be noted that both have gained in mdividual 
importance. There must have been many 
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notable players in the opening period of modem 
dramatic history, but few records of their art 
have been preserved. Richard Burbage (about 
1567—1619) and his contemporary Bdwaid 
Alleyn are among the earliest actors of whom 
we know anythmg defimte. They were by no 
means stars ” m the present-day sense, and 
arc generally described modestly as “ sharers ’* 
in iJie fortunes of their company. The first 
actress of world-wide fame was Adnenne 
Lccouvreur (1692-1730), the tragedienne. The 
classical period of the Renaissance throughout 
Europe gave rise to the division of actors, like 
dramatists, according to their gifts for tragedy 
and comedy respectively. They sometimes 
appeared in both forms of drama, but the 
modem nondesenpt actor was unknown. We 
cannot r^ard him as bemg entirdy Ihe creation 
of the modern nondescript dramatist, for other 
forces have been at work m the theatre, con- 
tinually impelling the actor towards reahstic 
rather than classical modes of expression. To 
take but one example, the introduction of 
dectnc hghtmg set a premium upon real beauty 
and youthfuhiess m the player. The experi- 
enced and charming actresses of middle age, 
who had successfully portrayed heromes of 
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tventy-five under the dim lamplight of the 
theatre, were obliged to yield place to young 
ladies of lesser gifts whose complexions would 
endure the novd glare. Similar revolutions 
m the playhouse of an earlier date had their 
influence on the actor’s art. The apron stage 
of the Elizabethans, partly encirdied by specta- 
tors, encouraged rhetoncal rather than emo- 
tional expression. When the stage was with- 
drawn into its present place, and the groupmg 
of characters was made visible as if m the 
finune of the proscenium, the effect of facial 
play was naturally heightened. Given good 
direction, however, such outward changes 
need never alter the essentials of good 
actmg. 

The actor's art has been much more pro- 
foundly modified by the nature of his material. 


and here we touch one of the truly significant 
factors m the modem theatre. Many writers 
have studied the outward changes wrought by 
the dramatist upon the stage, but few have 
considered his mfiuence upon the actrar's 
techmque To the actor The Second Mre. 


Tanqueray was as epodh-makmg as A DolTe 
SoueCf smce it established naturalistic oon- 


ventionB in the theatre of everyday commerce. 
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Actors, no less than playrviights, are the 
children of their age. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the actors of our oim time are the 
offspring of the ** free theatres ” that arose 
m Europe at the end of the nmeteenth century, 
TTith Ibsen, Hauptmann and Shaw as their 
prophets. The naturahstic spint has im- 
pressed itself deeply upon the actor’s mind. 
He now ceases to think of himself as a tragedian 
or comedian, but he thinks of himsdf instead 
as & straight ** actor, a “ character ” actor, 
or a “ costume ” or Shakespearean actor. 
“ Straight ” pares in general embrace all the 
more ordinal^ human beings he is called upon 
to represent ; ** character ” parts allow for the 
display of certain humours and eccentricities; 
“ costume ” parts may or may not require a 
sympathy with poetic drama. Such a division 
is evidently confdsed, but the confhsion is 
not of the actor’s making; it arises from 
t.Tift conventions of the theatre m which he 
works. 

The theatre has its periods of greatness and 
periods of decadence, but the actor’s fitness foi 
the stage remains a constant quahty. When 
he is made a ranter, a painted puppet, a toy of 
luxury, or a model of fashion, it is the theatre 
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tlifth is at firalt. His own pennanent virtues 
are dignity of stage presence, ability to speak 
verse or prose with precision and understand- 
ing, and capacity to mteipret the emotianal 
nature of his character. i These are, or should 
be, the actor’s general stock-in-trade. Thus 
there is no igiecial form of acting that we can 
call Shakespearean. The stage was not made 
for Shakespeare, but Shakeqpeare for the stage. 
We should not regard the actor as a plam 
human being, who rspiesents his own plam 
humamlyin a score of modem pieces, wearmg 
his own dothes made by his own tailor, employ- 
ing his own natural tones of voice and natural 
gestures, and exploitmg his own personiihly 
for purposes of the stage, imtil one fine day he 
IS suddenly called upon to put off the garment 
of himsdf, to walk before us m godlike shape, 
to use the language of poetry, to shadow forth 
an imagmed personahty of dassical creation. 
Yet this 18 the common conception of his task. 
It IS said that sudi and sudi an actor is admir- 
able m Shakespearean parts, while he failg m 
the realistic setting of drawmg^room comedy. 
It is said that another is entirdy convmcmg 
in modem parts, but cannot be iunn^wTi*^ m 
"costume.” But there is only one art of 
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acting, and if there appear to be several ^re 
must find the reason m the realism of our 
oidmary stage, in the dialogue that is the 
rqiorting of eveiyday speech, m the character^ 
ization that is the reportmg of our everyday 
sdves, in the settmg that is a distorted sem- 
blance of the miiror hdd up to nature. Every 
truly fine peifoimaiice by an sictor is areproach 
to tins theatre of routme and commonplace, 
which (in Chekhov’s words) shows us “by 
dlectnc hght, in a room with three walls, 
how ordinary people eat, dnnk, love, wal^ 
and wear their jackets.” For the actor, 
no less than the diamatislv is a cntic of 
life. 

The (diaracter played by an actor is not only 
reproduced, but independently created. It is 
true that this “ creation ” has become a part 
of the jargon of the theatre, signifying httle 
more than a first performance m a idle. It is 
true that the creation is secondary, since it 
arises from an author’s study of character.^ 
It is true that the impression created is fleet- 
ing, but so is the impression of music or the 
dance. The one permanent feature of the 
actor’s art is the mask that he sets upon 
the face of life. In the world of the theatre 
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{]liu&<ni and leality axe one and the same. 
Acting implies not only an outwaxd harmony 
of appearance and movmnent, but an inward 
symbohsm of dbaracter, an other-worldlinesB of 
creation that transfonns Me mto imagery. 
Hie actor implies style m the theatre just as 
the spoken word of the drama imphes style m 
conversation. The actor imphes rhythm and 
poise and dignity; he is the visible symbol of 
an imaged fact. The natural mask that we 
call his technique and the natural movement 
that we call his stage presence are only the 
groundwork of his art. Upon them is im- 
posed his other sd^ his pamted sdl^ which is 
truly the emotional sdf of the qiectator 
absorbed m the play. 

We do not adr of the actor that he shall be 
a poet. If actors were poets, they would not 
be actors. Nor do we ask of him that he shall 
be a cntic or a man of letters, who appreciates 
bteraiy values m every speech he 18 called upon 
.to utter. If actors were cntacs, they would be 
^ poor actors indeed. Many a Shakespearean 
poformaace has been dulled by too much 
critical consciousness on the actor’s part. We 
do not ask of the actor that he shall have an 
individual opmion of the drama m which he 
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appeals. None of these matters is properly 
within his province. We ask that he sh^ be 
a symbol, and this is the only reasonable 
demand. To our eyes he is a symbol of reality, 
of poetry, of the theatre. If he be truly a 
symbol, he will appear before us in the guise 
of a painting and not of a photograph. He 
will walk the stage of the artist’s theatre^ not 
of the theatre of pretended actuality. 

Though the masks of tragedy and comedy 
are long since discarded by the stage, th^ 
live in the actor’s mind. The tragedian or 
comedian creates a dramatic figure, while the 
character actor fiunbles in the wardrobe of 
tlicatrical tradition. The tragedian or come- 
dian creates a mask, the character actor 
borrows a disguise. It is easier to borrow a 
disguise than to create a mask, and therefore 
' the base currency’ of character actmg passes 
freely on the stage. It is still easier to borrow 
no disguise at all, but to eieploit all the re- 
sources of “ temperament” or “personalily”^ 
for the purposes of the theatre ; and therefore 
the stage is always encumbered by mdividual 
actors who have nothing to show but them- 
selves. Upon these artists the theatre revenges 
itsdf, however, for the playwrights contrive 
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plays to suit them, and thus the eircLe of their 
nupnsonmeDt is completed. 

Temperament and technique are the two 

words oftenest used in idation to the actor's 

craft. Of these temjierament is evidently the 

capadly to fed emotion, and tedmique the 

aibihty to express it. Such a rough-and-ieady 

defimhon, however, will not hdp us far to 

understand the real nature of a plastic pa- 

formanoe. The more we speak in terms of 

logical definition, the farther we remove our- 

sdves from that apprdiension which it is the 

actor's task to evoke. The literary drama 

calls for literary criticism, and the drama 

ideas calls for mtellectual criticism: hut when 
# ' 

we speak of actmg ndiher of these will serve. 
Acting 18 mudh nearer akm to music and pamt- 
ing than to hterature and poetry. When we 
analyse it fiom a purdy mtdlectual stand- 
pomt, the creative prmciple of movement is 
forgotten. It is this rhythmic quality in 
actmg that dudes the historian of past genera- 
^ tions, and even escapes the memory of Ihe 
contemporary playgoer. People who have 
seen a great actor or actress may carry a 
deqi memory of their own personal experience 
but they can sddom convey any description of 
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it to a listener, or even reproduce in their own 
minds the image that moved them to quick 
admiration. For this reason alone it is idle 
to attempt a survey of historical actors, as we 
have attempted a short survey of historical J 
dramatists. The names of great actors have 
been handed down to us by memories of tone 
and movement and stage presence, which are 
vivid but intangible. The first principles of 
rhythm are the beginnmg and the end of their 
flL onnmplnsTiTn ftn t . Ih essentials the actor has 
not changed at all since the earliest days, when 
he was a singer and a dancer. Of all the 
pnr fcnpT R jn theatrical art he is truly the most 
constant. 

The actor is an amateur. He plies a trade 
that can be learned by all and is regularly 
followed by too many. The rules of his craft 
are simply if indeed there be any rules. With 
less practice than the drawing-room pianist or 
amateur cricketer, with one-tenth of the 
expenditure of tune and thought needful to^ 
play a tolerable hand at bndge^ with one- 
hundredth of the spiritual zest that turns a 
village blacksmith into a local preacher, an 
actor may stand upon the stage and jnetend 
to interpiet the things of the imagination. 
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His range of Toice and movement may be no 
greater than that of the practised pohtioal 
speaker; his sense of presence may be matched 
by that of any lady receiving an afternoon call. 
His physical fitness, as shovm m bright eyes 
and white teeth, a firm carriage and an dastic 
stqi, may be no more r^narkable than that of 
an average qiectator. His complexion mdeed 
may be dearer than the common, for the use 
of lubricant benefits the skm. But by what 
right does this man walk divindy before his 
fdlow>mai? He IS no different order of bemg, 
but one of oursdves. He stoops to our 
gestures, he employs our slang, he oondesoends 
to our conventional tones, he bends to toudi 
our commoner emotions. The more nearly he 
represents us, the more dearly is he sdf- 
confessed as amateur. The end of natural- 
istic actmg is amateunsm. When the actor's 
doquence no longer shakes the theatre, when 
his figure no longer towers above us with 
gestures of antique greatness, then mdeed 
he and we together are amateurs, for we 
deserve no theatre and he deserves no 
audience 

The actor is a professional. TTa is a Tn«n 
with acallmg, amanuuqnred, aman possessed. 
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He is impelled to give foxm to a conception of 
(diaracter, he is dnven to enter another man’s 
spirit ail'd laugh and weep Tf^th him. He is 
destmed to show us man m movement, ** m 
action how like an angd, m apprdiension how 
like a god.” He unfolds the meaning of action 
and discovers rhythm m the stumbling gait 
of events. He lends bodily vitality, the bloom 
of health and the spirit of energy, to all the 
creatures of his fanc^. He animates the por- 
trait of a sick man; we hang upon the lips 
of the dullards who are transfigured by his 
radiant art. This proud professional spirit of 
the actor survives a decadence of the stage. It 
endures through penod after period, dassical 
and romantic, naturalistic, prosaic^ poetic. 
Behind the doak of amateurism that over- 
breads our theatre, behind the lifeless gestures 
of habit and the meanmgless mardi and 
countermarch of conventional movement^ we 
see the steadfast figure of the inteipi^^* 
Behmd the pretence of the mirror we see tiie, 
realily of the mask. The art of acting is 
greater tlian the actor; it lifts him above the 
level of amateurism to which the conventioiial 
stage would reduce him. Among all the feeble 
impulses of the theatre we are conscious, 
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here and ther^ of the swift intake of the 
bieath of inspuation. There is no other 
actuig than inspired acting, whether it be 
tragic or comic or farcical; the rest is vamly 
of iranities. 

The iinmspired actor (whom we have called 
the amateur) does not play his part; he 
simulates it Ey the aid of a superficial tedi- 
nique. At the best he gives a maskof carica- 
ture to a figure that he fails mwardly to com- 
prdiend. He se^ for a fashionable type mto 
which he can mould his own personahty. He 
goes &om manager to manager and from 
comedy to comedy with this type ready-made ; 
and eadi finds a use for TiiTn^ since the 
audience must have style at all costs, and 
cancatixreisaformaf style. TTiaTnimnfmBmft^ 
which should be the legitimate byplay of his 
art, become m tune his entire stock-m-trade. 
The sound middle actor, without the gift for 
caricature or the instmct for original por- 
trayal, chooses a sound middle perfoxmaiice 
from his wardrobe of experience as a tnim 
diooses a jacket The part fits him and that is 
enouf^. Much the same is true of the 
(karacter actor, whose ambitions are chiefly 
set upon reproducmg accent, gesture and 
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habit. Of a concepti(m of drama deq>er than 
that of the ** dramatic** scenes of an inner 
technique of perfonnance deeper than the 
outer tedmique of tone and gesture and facial 
play, such actors do not begin to think. Theizs 
is truly the small diange of acting, con- 
venient in the podcet, eloquent on the counter, 
readily given, readily accepted. But the 
capital of the actor is inspiration. 

The everyday theatre pretends to represent 
actual expon^ce. lifdike quality is made 
the test of acting, as of drama. The actor 
shows us an emotional experience that he is 
supposed to have undergone. It is made 
personal to himself; hence the importance of 
his own personality as a stage asset. But the 
significance of tiiis personal eiqierience is veiy 
shght. Coquelin, the great fVench actor of 
the last generation, relates a tale of his own 
eaqieiience on tour. He had passed a sleepless 
night in travelling, and made an excursion 
into the country tlic following day. In thc^ 
evening he was to play a character who is first 
TnAfip. dw^tik by a companion who seeks to 
surprise his secrets, and then fSalls asleep upon 
the stage. “The drunken scene,’* he ob- 
serves^ “I ployed ndther better nor worse 
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than yiimftl- But vhen the momeiit cBine to 
fall asleep, my famlr appeased to me so ddight- 
fill I yidded myself eatuely to the temptap 

tion of tib.e part, and slept peacefully m view 
of the ftiwliftnae- I ashamed to add that I 
also began to snore.” Here is a dramatio 
lartagfBin that c«n be applied to most of the 
acting we call personal or realistic. Faithful 
portraiture is only a part— a small part— of 
the actor's task. It has been truly said that a 
good portrait is one in which we recognize 
the pamter. So a good piece of acting is one 
in whidi we recognize an actor — neither type 
nor individual, but artist and craftsman. 
When this is understood the drama of realisbo 
personal expenenoe, with all its daborate 
technique of enqnression, falls to the ground. 
In its place stand a few symbols erected by 
the aspirations of the audience, the imagina- 
tion of the dramatist, and the inspiration of 
the player. 

These are the unchanging symbols of per- 
fimnance. The art of the inspired actor 
endures. Even in a phymcal sense he pos- 
sesses, with Duse and Bernhardt and Fl1i»n 
Terry, the secret of lasting youth. His body 
is disciplined by a tedinique that subordinates 
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evesry musde to the creative impulse. Just as 
the baUerina preserves the suppleness of her 
limbs by daily exercise so he preserves the 
instrument and vessel of his art. This true 
actor sees an inner world. Bis parts are not 
pi^d together from the rags of local colour 
, and pretended realism, but are created from 
an imagmed eapenence; and the act of 
imagination transfigures his form, beautifies 
his gestures, and lends rhythm to his 
words. 

Show me your part, says the actor, and I 
will show you my inspiration. There is no 
makmg of bndcs without straw. It cannot be 
said that the actor’s virtues, such as his abihty 
to fill the stagey his skilful mampulation of his 
own natural mask, his bold exaggeration of 
outhne in the portrayal of character, and his 
physical domination of the audience are tiie 
virtues most esteemed on the everyday stage. 
A good actor is always a good actor, whether 
he play in Shakespeare or diawmg-rown^, 
comedy, but the demand for emotional re* 
stramt, conversational tones and ea^ gestures 
puts a premium on mediocnly The art that 
ooTi nfiftlB art (m the much-abused phrase) is 
the only art that serves the actor m a great 
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aamber of modem pieces. He ’WiU certainly 
be praised for being natural and blamed for 
being artificial. He will seldom be allowed 
tiiat purposeful artifice which is displayed by 
the greatest pamters of human nature. And 
here the fault lies with the theatre, not with 
himself. 


IHie actor speaks to us through symbols of 
reahly, just as a poet speaks through images 
and metaphors If the meta^diors be out- 
worn, we call the poetry commanplace. If 
the symbols of acting be conventional, we call 
the performance unmqpxred. The actor bor- 
rows from a world of reahiy in order to create 
a world of appearance; that is the essence of 
his art. It must be a world of reality, anti not 
a world of some playwii^t*s mechanical m- 
vention, else the actor must fail to convince. 
He seeks for enduring symbols that shall ex- 
press the relation of appearance to reahty — 
fur a style and gesture^ a tcme and presence 
that ehall maintain a just proportion between 
the actual and the imaginary. He is con- 
fronted with a whole property-room of con- 
ventional symbols that are long ago worn 
threadbare, like the jdirases of the novdette. 


For every emotionBl emergency, for every turn 
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and twist of character, the histrionic diehis 
hang m readiness. There is a fitting for eveiy 
figure. The q)ectator, aware of the emptiness 
and banality of these symbols that he has seen 
a hundred times, calls them ** theatrical,** and 
thus lays the blame upon the theatre for what 
is in fact the player*s or the playwnght*s want 
of imagination. 

But the symbols of the theatre can never be 
other than theatrical. Every endeavour to 
malre them “ real ** reverses the actor’s 
natural purpose by re-creating a world of sham 
reality from the world of appearance. The 
presence of real donkeys or cascades of real 
water on the stage gives pleasure to large 
audiences, but it can scarcdly be said to 
dimimsh the theatricality of a performance. 
The actors of the Grand Guignol smear them- 
sdves with red ochre to represent a bleeding 
wound, but the convention does not bring 
1-hmt one step nearer to the naturalism, say, 
of Ibsen. On the contrary, the more haerow- 
mgly “ real ** the drama becomes, the farther 
it IS removed £rom the emotional reality of 
tragedy. The busmess of the theatre is to be 
theatrical — that is, to present a mask of life 
to the spectator. The enduring symbols of 
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the actot’s art are artaficiali like the endunng 
nwniiTnfints of the SCulptOT. Th^ do UOt 
need to be covered vnth tihe lags and tatters 
of pretended fact. 

If we imagiTift a procesnon of cdebiated 
players across the stage of history, we find 
thwm all to be Ibeatncal in their own manner. 
Sven Rleonora Duse, in whom the natural* 
istic spint came to its highest expression, was 
tiieatncal. It was said that she insisted upoii 
a bowl of real flow^ on her stage, and she 
regected the ordinary aids of make-up; butthe 
spiritual ««pgnfincft that animated her ges- 
tures belonged to the world of imagmabon, not 
to the world of the spectator. The actor in- 
deed is committed to the portrayal of hfe as 
we know xt, but if his work be well done we 
diould fed that we have never known it before. 
Thiswas the effect of Duse's art; shemadeher 
deepest impression in the act of reaching out 
to an unknown reahly. When we say that 
an actor creates a part we mean that he not 
only portrays a diaiacter, but mterprets a 
nddle. As portraitist his gifts may range 
frcnn the photography of the street comer to 


tile mastery of Rembrandt, but as mterpreter 

he estabhdies his proper right to the stage, 
s 2 
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We have puiposdiy avoided speaking of 
** great actors and “ great ” acting, although 
it is customaiy to produce all lUustrations of 
the actor’s art from the gallery of fame. In- 
dividual “ greatness ” offers even more temp- 
tations to the actor than to the playmight. 
It may mean no more than a vast overgrowth 
of personality supported by the resources of 
techmcal skill. The actor has long since 
ceased to be an anonymous worker m the cause 
of theatrical art. Celebrity has been forced 
upon him by events. He is a pubhc person- 
age, like the statesman and the preacher. 
Every line of his features and every tone of 
, his voice is familiar. He has gained the powa 
to make the fortunes of plays and playhouses. 
It is natural that he should rely increasingly 
upon his physical presence and tend to 
stereotype the conception of himself. There 
is no hard-and-fast Ime that separates good 
from great acting, but it is certain that many 
good actors strain needlessly after the manner- 
isms of ilidividual presence and dommation 
with which “greatness” is confused. Per- 
haps the theatre would be better served if the 
names of actors (or for that matter of authors) 
ware never printed on a playbill. But even in 
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an age of publicity, selfless art counts far more 
than self-assertion. 

The actor, of all tlic partners in tlic play- 
house, holds the visible key to tlie temple of 
illusion. It may be placed in Ins hands by 
othocs, but he holds it none the less surely. 
The first law of tlic tlicatrc is that the spectator 
identifies an autlior*s personages snth the 
liviiig people he actually secs before him. 
With whom else, indeed, should he identify 
them? It is not his task to distinguish be- 
tween good and bad renderings of a play- 
wnght's intention. He is not in tlie theatre 
lor guesswork, but for certainty'. He secs 
people representing imaginary characters in 
imaginary situations He becomes absorbed 
in their fate, he shares tlie deepest impulses 
of their being. Therefore the actor must 
always be the chief emblem of dramatic move- 
ment. The quality of a play is tested by the 
nature of his presentation. In the simplest 
forms of dramatic enterlainment, sucli as 
vaudeville, he creates the essentials of charac- 
ter m two words and a gesture. H the legiti- 
mate drama appears to offer him a narrower 
qihere, it actually invests him with even wider 
powers. It calls for an inward as wdl os an 
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outward technique of actang. The more con- 
vincing the- play, the more assuredly will the 
audience bdieve in the player. We may 
measure the power of drama by the breadth of 
its opportunities; and therein lies the true 
significance of the actor’s figure. 



CHAPTER Y1 

THB PRODUCEB 

We may compare the producer (or stage 
director) of a pAay mth the conductor of an 
orchestra. EvidentLy a conductor is necessary, 
for the musicians, howev^ skilled thqr he as 
indWidual executants, cannot play a sym- 
phony by themsdlves. The composer may not 
be ready to hand; and although some com- 
posers conduct thdr own work, there is no 
certamly that then rendering will be better 
tbMi the roidermg of a professional conductor 
who has himsdf composed nothing. No 
doubt the composer knows best of all what 
rendering IS needed, but it does not m the least 
follow that he is the best poson to secure it. 

An author knows best what is meant by his 
play, but it does not follow that he can him- 
self convey the meaning to the aotois or obtam 
an mterpretation from them. Some gartTinw 
produce their own plays, but unless the {days 
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be very matter-of-fact and tbe^playwright very 
businesslike the result is not likdy to be 
successful. Actors naturally prefer to be 
directed by a man of the theatre who under- 
stands the technicahties of stagecraft. The 
director or producer thus becomes in the first 
place an intermediary between the author and 
the players. His part may be less cdebrated 
than that of the conductor in the world of 
muaic^ but it is no less significant. 

The producer receives the manuscript of a 
play from a theatrical manage, with the re- 
quest that he will undertake the task of 
putting it on the stages Ih the course of 
reading the play he becomes a critic and speo- 
tator; mdeed we may call him the earhest 
spectator of a work that exists as yet only in 
iTnagiufttinTi. His first impressions are even 
more important than the first impressions of 
the dramatic cntic who ultimatdy sees the 
performance. He will find no more in the 
play than hiw own sensibihty permits ; he will 
be able to give no more than he himself 
possesses. At the same tune his share in 
presentation amounts to a share in creation. 

The producer does not even trouble to smile 
at the stage directions with which the author 
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has industriously encumbered his text. Th^ 
do not exist for lum. Hie first of all examines 
the characters of the play, and tlimks about 
Ihem m rdation to the available human 
^ material. The castmg of the play should be 
considered as the producer's business, or at 
least should never be undertaken ‘witliout the 
producer’s advice. Managers vrho cast tbcir 
{days themsdves, and then engage a producer 
to supervise the xdiearsals, show very httile 
understandmg of the art of production. Such 
a custom dates prqperly from the time \riien 
actors never read the pla}* but only their parts, 
and when producers were stage-managers and 
nothmgmore. A producer should begm at the 
beginning, smee he is responsible for the whole 
growth of a play from the onginal manusenpt 
to the fimshed performance. 

Next the producer turns his attention to the 
scenes which he considers m much greater 
detail than the author ha« ever considered it. 
Even when it represents a sunple modem 
mtenor, thercareahundiedmmor problems to 
be resolved The dimensions of the scene and 
its entnmees must be determined before any 
movements can be jotted down A list 
special ** pn^erbes " (sudi as a photograph 
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album at wMch one of the charactos \rill 
glance, or a tea-tray that is to be deared away 
at a given moment) must be made for the 
information of the stage manager, ^e make- 
up and costumes of the actors also must be 
visualised. 

Then, bearing all these practical necessities 
in mind, the producer begins, as it were, to 
perform the play before himsdf. . He plans 
tentativdy the movements that the characters 
will make, and ensures that there shall be no 
crowding or “ masking ” when the time comes 
for actual rehearsal He remembers one or 
two rough maxims of the theatre — ^that every 
movement, like every hue, should have a 
meaning, and that a movement m the midst of 
a Ime destroys the effect of the words. He 
aims at variety without restlessness. In a 
long duologue, for example^ proceeding at a 
table with two diairs, he will endeavour to 
make the pair of characters change places in a 
plausible manner. If th^ should merdy , 
exchange seats in the midst of th w conversa- 
tion the audience would be justly bewildered; 
but if one of the pair should rise and move 
away, followed by the other protesting that 
a misunderstanding has occurred, the oppor* 
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(unity presents itself for an erentnal letam 
to the table mth the positions reversed. This 
snnple and apparently banal xnanoeavre is 
executed a dozen tunes in the coarse of every 
^y. The audience, absorbed m the dramlttic 
spectacle, IS ahnost unaware thatthe characters 
are in motion, but it would speedily be aware 
of any prolonged state of rest. The producer 
has to sustam an appearance of animation 
Hmra^out the action of the play. With a 
htde experience he is able to visualise praotic- 
ally the whole of this necessary movement 
before he meets the company. Ri a word, he 
comes to the theatre with his own definite 
impression of the play m being. 

The next stage is rdieaisal, at which the 
actors appear carrying their parts in their 
hands and reading tiieir words, while they 
assume the positions pomted out to thwin by 
the producer Should th^ find a movement 
awkward, it is modified to smt them. Th e 
^producer now b^;ins to work by ear as wdl as 
by eye. During the reading he corrects an 
intonation here and there. He hstois care- 
fully to separate ^eeches, and forms his own 
conception of the fempo m which they diould 
be spoken. He invents occasional pieces of 
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“business” or ac6ompanying action, whidi 
are pencilled in the margin of the actor’s part 
and the prompt.copy. Often he accq)ts an 
actor’s own suggestion of what may be appro- 
priate. Thus the traditional “ business ” of 
Shakespearean performance marks the history 
of a long collaboration betweeu the actors and 
producers, lasting through centimes. Even 
though the prmnpt copies are lost, the tradi- 
tion is handed down by word of mouth from 
player to player. 

In general the modem actor makes few 
suggestions of his own. He comes to re- 
hearsal prqiared to be “ produced.” He has 
formed his own ideas about his part, and has 
an mclmation to play it in a certam way: 
but he confidently leaves the details to his 
producer. Upon the whole he is xjgbt. If 
there is to be a producer, his should be the 
decisive voice. It is true there is sudi a fault 
as over-producmg, which is like the over- 
training of an athlete or a racehorse ; but that 
is a producer’s fault for which the recqitive 
actor cannot be blamed. Under-production, 
or an imperfect understanding of the pro- 
ducer’s aim, IS much cxnnmoner. 

The first necessity for the producer is to 
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gtaq> hu own Imutabons. He cannot change 
human nature. He cannot endow a duU actor 
with temperament; he can get nothmg out of 
a player that is not already m bun. Nor can 
he suppress those quahties m an actor that 
do not happen to suit him; the rou|^ of 
character must be taken with the smooth. 
He studies his cast very much m the same way 
that an author studies types of character. In 
any scheme of costume and design their per- 
sonal needs must be considered. What the 
producer can and must do is to touch the 
collective imagination of his cast. If his 
players bdieve m him he will get the last ounce 
of mdividual talent from each of them, to the 
advantage of the play. 

Experience as an actor is very hdpfiil to a 
producer. It often happens that he only 
convey his shade of meaning by demonstra- 
tion. His task IS not to act, or even to teach 
acting, but to evoke acting. The hin* thrown 
out m a tone or gesture is the most suggestive, 
f Eirstp-rate actors diould not produce play^ 
for they are bound to give their own demon- 
stration of how a pairt should be handled and 
thus impose their personal conceptian. The 
best producers are occasional of no 
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outstanding talent, who give their little demon- 
stration cuid then smile at its inadequacy, 
like an orchestral conductor who has boiv 
rowed the instrument from his first violm in 
order to play a few notes. ^ 

It is a commonplace to say that a producer 
should be m S3rmpathy with his author. What 
IS equally needfiil is that an author should be 
in sympathy with his producer, who rqiresents 
the theatrical pomt of view. If an author 
wishes to preserve every hue of his work 
inviolate he is welcome to write novels or 
volumes of poetry; but if he seeks the colla- 
boration of other artists in the theatre, he must 
pay some heed to theur advice. In mne cases 
out of ten a producer’s “ cuts,” for example 
benefit the play. The producer’s taste should 
be regarded as the taste of a good spectator. 
If his eye or ear be offended, the reason should 
be carefully considered. 

Given this mutual understanding between 
author, producer and cast, the play begins 
seriously to take shape after a week’s rehearsal. 
It is not quite the play that the author had 

imagiTicd. Indeed he begins to wonder whether 

he any longer sees bin unagmed characters at 
all. The places of these characters have 
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defimtdy been taken by the players, who have 
pat tibie stamp of their own temperament upon 
them. In the later stages of idiearsal, when 
typewntten parts are discarded and free tones 
and gestures come into play, the producer 
finds bis opportunity to buildup each s^arate 
performance. He checks an actor m the 
nudst of an impassioned speech; he leads him 
aim-m-aim for a turn or two of the stage; he 
suggests a reason for the passion that is dis- 
played; he traces a hvdy history of the 
thoughts that are supposed to be passmg 
through the character’s mind. STiflfa jihfia of Ihe 
conversation reach the test of the company, 
who smile as th^ pick up some hints use^ 
to themselves. This mteipretation of the 
play m terms of individual capacity is a task 
evidently beyond the average author’s povrers. 
Most authors, indeed, are unduly im pregaad by 
the acting of their plays at rdiearsal. To 
them all is wonderful. They see unei^ected 
^,quahties appear in their work, and naturally 
> attribute them to the gennis of tiie actor m- 
stead of to the nature of the theatre. But 
the producer knows how much the actor has 
given, and how much the author has yet to 
give. 
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A good pioducer times his effort at rehearsal 
yeiy mudi as a trains times his effort Tnth the 
preparation of an athlete or a racehorse, hi 
every cast, however ordinary, there is the 
making of a good performance if the colldctivc 
imagmation be kmdled. There is also a i^hl 
moment for the performance^ a moment when 
the spark of faith flies from player to pla3rer. 
It is the producer’s aim to strike that moment. 
Before it comes rawness, after it comes stale* 
ness. The difference between tins moment and 
all others is that subtle difference between a 
good and a bad performance whidi is known 
to eiqperts of the theatre. A play may sparkle 
on one evemng and fall completely flat on the 
next. The mood of the audience may vary, 
indeed; but so also may the mood of the 
player. Plays are meant to be performed 
scores and hundreds of tunes, but a producer 
is truly interested only m one performance, 
namely his best. The run of a hundred or 
five hundred nights is the manager’s affaiTii, 
Properly speaking, plays need to be rehearsed 
and produced afresh every few weeks during 
their run, but it seldom happens that even a 
single rehearsal is called. It is noticeable that 
during a long run the individual acting often 
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improves, while the ensemble or collective 
actmg almost mvanably detenorates. That 
IS to say, the play itsdf suffers whmi the pro- 
ducer’s dismplme ceases to be felt. 

Thus far we have considered the producer 
as a shrewd and experienced middleman, who 
hdps the actor to convey the author’s mean- 
ing. If he were nothing more than this, he 
would stiU be indispensable to the modem 
stage The subtler and more anginal the 
autiior’s mmd, the more the play stands m 
need of such faithful mterpretahon as the 
producer can give. But when we turn from 
the theatre of argument to liie theatre of 
poetry, from the theatre of fact to the theatre 
of fant^, from the theatre of observation to the 
theatre of design, the producer at once 
assumes a new importance as the arbst-m- 
chief who controls the entire representation. 
The producer of a modem realistic play may 
be said to devdop a negative; the producer of 
a i^y of faiaxsy rather sets to work to impose 
an image. Indeed most producers bdong to 
one or other of the two classes, those who 
devdop and those who impose. The devdop- 
ment may be sensitive and beautiful, as m thg 
work of GranviUe-Barker, the leader of modem 
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producers in England, or of Otto Brahm, the 
interpreter of Ibsen and Hauptmann in Ger- 
many, or of Stamslavdry, the director of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, and the producer of 
Chddiov. The imposition may be forceful and 
arresting, as in the work of Max Reinhardt, 
the producer of Sumunm and The MiradCt 
or of Tairov, director of the Moscow Eamemy 
Theatre. Here we note a cleavage of taste 
and opinion between the producer as an 
author’s interpreter and the producer as an 
artist of the mise^^nrseine. It is idle to d^y 
that sudi a cleavage exists. The producers ci 
the great naturalistic dramatists sought to 
represent the fine flower of life. Their aim was 
to unite digmty of speedi and movement with 
the most exact and detailed protraiture. Th^ 
devoted many weeks and sometimes months 
to the preparation of a play, and studied the 
detailed appearance and suiroondings of their 
characters with as mu<& pains as the dramatist 
studied their fEunily history. A reaction 
against this type of theatrical production was 
perhaps inevitable. Naturalism, in produc- 
tion at any rate^ reached a point when it had no 
more mspiration to offer. The highest expres- 
sion of form of art was attained in the 
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irork of one or two produceis, thcmsclTcs 
montiipieces of one or two autliors. Younger 
men wiUi new ambitions entered tiie dramatic 
field. Thor aim was no longer necessanly to 
express an author's meaning, but to re-create 
on the stagey through the medium of actors 
and scene, an image already existing in the 
producer's mmd. 

A producer who sets to work in this way is 
hunsdf m some sense a dramatist. For drama 
consists not in words, but in action; and an 
artist of tiie theatre who gives joy to multi- 
tudes by some splendid mime or puppet-show 
is a 'greater dramatist than the writer of 
epigrams about adultery or platitudes about 
justice. The theatre is continually proving 
itsdf greater than the playwnght. When 
plays become too lifdike or two axgummitative 
or too prosaic, the theatre naturally rebels 
against than. Men of the theatre spring up 
and endeavour to supplant the picture of life 
by a livelier and more fiantastio picture of their 
''^own creation. Some of them are new play- 
wrights, but others axe ongmal producoEs. 
And tince origmal production not only bnngs 
beauty to the theatre, but also kiniilwa 
imagmobon of the playwright, we must r^ord 
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the producer as one of the creati¥4 partners in 
theatrical art. 

Iict us revert for a moment to the original 
comparison of the producer 'with the conductor 
of an orchestra. When he hanHI fw a mnilfirn 
play it is plam that his rendering, 'however 
distmctive, must be judged m the first place by 
its fiddity to the author’s mtention. There 
is only one way of performing A DoWs Bouse 
or Arms and the lAan, and for the salfg of 
convenience we may call it the author’s way. 
Here the producer must be content 'with the 
rdle of faithful interpreter. But there are 
many ways of perfoimmg Shakespeare and 
thus far neither scholars nor playgoers ha've 
agreed upon one of them as bemg absolutdy 
the right 'Way. When the producer approaches 
su(di a 'work as A Mtdeummer Ntght's Bream or 
Tmdfih N^ht, he may very well resolve to 
give his o'wn rendering of the play, just as the 
orchestral conductor resolves to give bis own 
rendering of a Beethoven symphony. And it 
is just this individual rendering that is valu- 
able. Some modem plays require no pro- 
ducer, or at least are performed 'without a pro- 
ducer’s name on the programme; but no 
manager now thinlm of perilnmniing Sh akespeftTe 
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in sndi a ftuthifwi. Indeed the chief interest of 
a new Shakespearean producbon hes m seeing 
what tilie producer, as artist and critic, makes 
of his play. To the straitest sect of the 
Shakespeareans this view is unacceptable. 
They to know just how Shakeqieaie 
should be performed, and th^ are exaqierated 
when the producer fails to xeabze their abso< 
lute conceptions. But the producer may 
understand the poet’s mtenhon better than 
they. 

We are now speaking of the producer with 
a defimte artistic purpose, who strives to give 
the impcess of theatre-craft to every play he 
undertakes. Like the playwright and the 
actor, he will have his failures as wdl as his 
successes. Not every type of play will suit 
his temperament, yet he will be called upon to 
produce most kinds of plays, modem and 
dassical. His eqmpment depends upon 'a 
race balance of eye and ear. His sense of 
^grouping and movement must be sure^ and he 
must be able at the same time to give the 
subtlest mtonation to the actor. Should his 
eye be surer than his ear, he will naturally be 
tempted to become a qiectacular artist. 
Should his ear be the dommant sens^ he will 
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be attracted more and more by the 
logical drama. Further, he requires an abso- 
lute authonly m the preparation of a play. 
Who Tdll invest him -with such an authariiy? 
Mot the theatrical manager, who employs imw 
just as he employs an actor. Not the play- 
wright, whose sole concern may be to get his 
own authority asserted. Not the actor, who 
is at the best of times an unruly pupil. The 
producer’s authority is of his own making. 

This e:q>lams why many producers of plays 
are at the same time theatrical managers, or 
partners of managers. The produceiHmanager, 
like the actor-manager, lays himself open to 
firequent reproach; but he is able to choose 
his own plays and actors, to employ his own 
scenic^ artists and musician^ and generally to 
direct affairs with an authority that is more 
than purdy artistic. He is master m his own 
hous^ and evidently commands resources of 
all kinds that are be 3 rond the reach of the 
unattached producer. The greatest producers _ 
of our generation — among them Remhardt, 
Stanislavsky and Granville-Barker — have been 
managers of theatres. 

Smce we shall presently come to the subject 
of dramatic scenery, the producer’s part in its 
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creation may be briefly outiined. The pro- 
ducer wTinmld be BQ. architect of the scene — 
neither designer nor scene-painter, but archi- 
tect. It should be from his mdications of 
practical necessity that the designer prepares 
his sketches and scene-modds. These m turn 
are executed m the scene-pamter*s studio 
under the supervision of jiroducer and designer 
together. With scenery is bound up the 
question of hating. Very great advances 
have been made m stage hghtmg smce the 
introduction of dectricity, and it is somebmes 
said that the future of stage scenery lies 'witii 
the dectnoan. However that may be, it is 
oertam that the producer must be a lighting 
expert. His visual effects, however beauti- 
MLy conceived by the designer of the play, will 
depend for their execution very largdy upon 
the switdiboard. Similarly the oitire psydio- 
logical diaracter of a scene may be made or 
marred by the manner of its bating. Smce 
tins great power has been put mto his hands, 
together with the most ingenious modem m- 
ventions for stage lUummation, it is not sur- 
pnsmg that the producer diould sometimes be 
earned away by hia enthusiasm for the new 

t(^. It is truly much more than a toy; indee d 
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the illiisiozus of lighting may ultimately tnVi* 
the place of theatrical sceneiy as it is now 
understood. 

It is in the matter of visual effect that the 
producer oftmi finds his material to 

his ambitions. The modem playi whether 
good or bad} offers little scope for the scenic 
imagination. One drawing-room is very lilfg 
another, and one “ garden set ” resembles 
another to the last rosebush. The dirngnuj onB 


of the stage decree that the interior of a cottage 
shall frequently resemble the nave of a cathe- 
dral, while a boudoir or bedroom invariably 
suggests the palatial window of a fiimiture ' 
store. Eiven should the producer be tempted 
to give his modem scenery the rih n.TPjt»te r of 
suggestion and styl^ he may well pause when 
he reflects that the make-up and costume of the 
characters will be realistic, lilre the riiairs on 
which th^ sit. The fantastic scene requires a 
fantastic actor, and the producer’s flights are 
evidently hmited by the bars of his own 


convention. 

We have now considered the producer as 
mouthpiece of the dramatist, drill-sergeant of 
the actor, and architect of the scenes It 
should be dear that ndther author n or play^ 
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can do without him. If the producer is sddom 
meaxtioned by the oritics of Ihe theatre, it 
does not follow that his part m the creation fd 
a play is seeondary or mechanical. It hap- 
pens only that while the playwright’s craft and 
the actor’s craft are open books for all who 
run to read, the producer’s craft is properly 
understood by men of the theatre alone. 
Since it IS practised only at rdiearsal it is 
properly an anonymous craft, as far as the 
public IS concerned. Producers who force 
themsdves upon their audience are to be mis- 
trusted, for there is more of the showman 
than the artist m their nature. There is no 
limelight so aggressive as the producer’s lime- 
light, there is no scenery so pretentious as the 
scenery that is purdy decorative. The pro- 
ducer’s true watchword is mastery, and not 
assertion. He works hand m hand with 
master-playwnghts; he labours to sdhool 
master-actors who shall be fit to mteipret 
masterpieces. He, of all men of the tiieatre, 
is the nameless gmldsman fashioning his work 
m obscurity. 

To the actor e^eaally, the producer is 
leader and compamon. There are scores of 
distinguished actors whose devdopment may 
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the illusions of lifting may ultimately take 
the place of theatrical scenery as it is now 
understood. 

It IS in the matter of visual effect that the 
producer often finds his material unequal to 
his ambitions. The modem play, whether 
good or bad, offers little scope for the scenic 
imagination. One drawing-room is very like 
another, and one “ gardm set ** resembles 
another to the last rosebush. The dimensions 
of tbe stage decree that the interior of a cottage 
fiball frequmtly resemble the nave of a cathe- 
dral, while a boudoir or bedroom invariably 
suggests the palatial window of a formture 
store. Even should the producer be tempted 
to give his modem scenery the character of 
suggestion and sfyle^ he may well pause whm 
he reflects that the make-up and costume of the 
characters will be realistic, like the chaus on 
which thqy sit. The fantastic scene requires a 
fa-ntjuifan actor, and the producer’s flights are 
evidently limited by the bars of his own 
convention. 

We have now considered the producer as 
mouthpiece of the dramatist, dnll-seigeant of 
the actor, and architect of the scene. It 
be that neither author nor player 
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can do 'Without him. If 'the producer is sddinn 
mentioned by 'the critics of -the theatre, it 
does not follow that his part in the creation of 
a play is secondary or mechonicaL It hap- 
pens (mly that while the playwright’s craft and 
the actor’s craft are open books for all who 
run to read, the producer’s craft is properly 
understood by men of the theatre alone. 
Since it IS practised only at rehearsal it is 
properly an anonymous craft, as far as the 
pubhc IS concerned. Producers who force 
themsdves upon their audience are to be mis- 
trusted, for there is more of the showman 
than 'the artist m 'their nature. There is no 
limehi ^t so aggr essi've as the producer’s lime- 
light, there is no seenery so pretentious as the 
scenery that is purdy decorative. The pro- 
ducer’s ‘true watdiword is mastery, not 
assertion He works hmil m hand with 
master-playwnghta ; he labours to school 
master-actors who diall be fit to m'teipret 
masterpieces. He, of all men of the theatre^ 
IS 'the nameless guildsman fftsTimmng Tim m mrly 
m obscurity. 

To the actor especially, the producer is 
leader and companion. There are scores of 
distinguished actors whose devdopment may 
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be traced to their training under some single 
producer, and who cheerfully admit the debt. 
There are others among the ranks of the 
“ stars ” who need nothing but production to 
raise them to the first rank among artists. 
When the bom producer mounts the stage, the 
actors will always acclaim him, for he is an 
emblmi of everything th^ seek in their own 
art— of the sdf-surrender that spells freedom 
and the disciplme that spdls mastery. 
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THS SCEME 

The use of scenery is the most obvious of 
aids to dramatic illusion. Bi a game of make- 
bdieve the first impulse is to attribute a 
fictitious character to persons; the second is to 
mvest objects mth an imagmary importance 
for the purposes of actum. Thus m the 
Cbinese theatre, where scenery preserves a 
purdy childlike symbolism, a jdank suppwted 
by two chairs rqpresents a bridge over a tor- 
rent. It IS needless for the hero physically to 
cross this unsteady bridge; he may stand m 
the foreground of the stage and stamp his feet 
to indicate that he is crossing. Similarly, it is 
needless for him actually to navigate his boat 
beneath the bridge; with the aid of an oar he 
indicates his ghding passage. The stage pro- 
perties ccmsist duefly of conventional objects 
whidi are accepted ^ the spectators at their 
imaginary valuation. Thus a pared wrapped 
V 161 
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in red doth represents a human head, and a 
flag decorated with a fish indicates water. All 
changes of scene are made in view of the 
audience. In the background of the stage are 
two doorways by which the actors enter and ' 
depart respectivdy. Here we have the 
greatest possible subardination of the dramatic 
scene to the dramatic action. Nearly all is 
imaginary. The actors, however, are mudi 
more elaborately made-up than the actors of 
the Western theatre, and their costumes are 
often of greater magnificence. 

To the Gre^, scenery represented a fcmnal 
background, whose entrances and exits were 
reserved for the principal actors in the drama. 
The pftinfang of the scefie had a purely sym- 
bolic character, and the HeUenic taste would 
probably not have approved any simulatimi <rf 
reality. As for the scenery of the Elizabethan 
playhouse, all the essential things about it axe 
told us by the players m A Midsu/mmer Nights 
Dream, “ Some man or other,” says Bottoa^ 
rehearsing his company, “ must present Wall; 
ftTwi let hiTn have some plaster, or some loam, 
or some rough-cast about him, to signify Wall; 
and let hold his fingers thus, and through 
that cranny shall Fyramus and Thisbe whis- 
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per ** Perhaps all was not so rude as this in 
the Elizabethan theatre. Although the stage 
was strewn with rushes, and coarse hangings 
formed the prmcipal decoration, there is 
evidence that mon^ was freely spent on 
costumes when qilendour was required. 
Scenery in the modem sense of the word began 
to be used only after the withdrawal of the 
stage behmd the proscenium; that is to say, 
m the tune of the Restoration mEngland and 
of the later Renaissance m Ihirope generally. 
Y^en the stage was thus presented to the 
view of the spectator withm the frame of the 
proscemum arch, it was natural that the stage 
picture should be embelhshed accordingly. 

We may therefore look upon the scene 
designer, like other craftsmen of the theatre^ 
as an offspring of the Renaissance. It was not 
m England, but in Italy and the Roman 
Empire, that artists showed the most marked 
impulse towards theatrical ezpressioa. In 
^ particular the age of Leopold I of Austria 
(1640-1705), which produced no very remark- 
able dramatic hterature^ greatly enriched the 
accessory arts of the theatre. The exuberant 
baroque style was fully exploited for purposes 
of the stage. Vast and cmnphcated structures 
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"srere introduced to the scene — some of them 
medianical, hke the aerial Tnanhinps 
revolving firmaments ivith whidi the popular 
taste for wonderment was gratified, and others 
in the best sense decorative. The theatrical 
engineer ’* of Leopold I was Bumacini, whose 
admirable designs for the stage have inspired 
successive generations of scemc artists and 
costume designers to the present day. He was 
essentially a practical artist of the theatre 
who revdled in the use of colour and 
matenal. 

The ardbitecture of the scene, until this 
penod, had been more or less moddled upon 
the formal patterns of classical antiquily. 
Woodcuts of the Florentine Renaissance re- 
presmit the permanent scenes which were used 
for tragedy and comedy, and it is dear that 
dassical forms predominated m the setting of 
the commedia ddT arte. But the new motive 
of flond decoration soon destroyed the form- 
ality of outhn^ and the scene became defin 
itely a picture instead of an ardutectural back 
ground. Decorative “ wmgs,” r^resentinj 
buildings or trees, were mtroduced into the 
design. Romantic ruins and similar objects 
were painted on what we should now call thei 
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backdoth. At the same time the mass-effect 
of constracbion 'was jxreserved, and the whole 
scene 'was made a background for processions 
and pageantry. Giusqipe GaUi-Bibiena, 
theatrical engmeer to the court of Charles VI 
of Austna (1685-1740), 'was a master m this 
art of stage design woven of countless archi- 
tectural patterns. Meanwhile the playhouses 
and garden-theatres of France and Spam had 
followed the Italian influence, and tilie scene 
■was assuming an increasingly pictorial diarao- 
ter. In the end the theatrical curtain became 
an mevitable and appropruAe symbol, not 
only of the division between stage and audi- 
torium, but of a promised revdation of the 
dramatic scene to the spectator’s e^. 

The dassical pillars and kindired structures 
of the eighteenth-century stage were true 
reflections of the contemporary taste m art, 
and especially m ardutecture. La'ter 
the conventional landscapeppamting of the 
stage, whidi now makes it possible 'to mount 
sudi plays as A Mxdnmmer NtgMa Dream or 
The Tempest m the realistic fashion, and like- > 
'Wise ddights the spectator of Jack and the 
Beanstdikm Mather Gooee. Indeed the pamted 
canvas “ flats ’* and badcdoths of 
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comnierce, representmg scenes of natoie, are 
generally tawdry enough; but the scene- 
paintors may plead with justice that landscape 
in the theatre offers far greater difficulties than 
architecture. Colour, perspecbye and atmo- 
sphere have to be very subtly blended if we 
are to beheve in the stage rqiresentalaon of the 
rustic scene. It happens too often that we 
are unable to see the wood of illusion for the 
trees of reality. 

The mtenor scene, as background for the 
play of everyday life, was developed in the 
tune of Moh^. It was by no means as 
elaborate and detailed as the mtenor scene of 
the present day, but consisted rather of three 
pandled or tapestried walls and two entrances 
symmetncally placed. The furmture included 
only such pieces as were absolutely necessary 
to the action. When a coverlet, for eicample, 
was placed upon a table, it mig^t be taken for 
granted that during the play one of the 
characters would hide beneath it. The, 
mterior scene used m the comedies of Con- 
greve and Shendan was essentially of this 
pattern. The conventional decoration of the 
stage interior persisted until quite recent 
times. Only two or three forms of scenery 
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Trete known to the theatrical producer and 
painter. The “baronial set** rejoiced in 
panelled walls, mulhoned windows, sta^* 
antlers, and coats of aims, while the scene of 
humbler domestic life displayed its oaken 
beams, bare table, lickeiy chairs, armdiair at 
the hearth, and kettle on &e hob. Theadvent 
of the modem realistic play led to a much 
more detailed mterior decoration, and it is 
now fashionable not only to embellish the scene 
with pieces of period furmture, but to mtro- 
duce pictures, bnc-k-brac, rugs, and all the 
tnfles that lend a lifelike character to a room. 
A scene of this dharacter is somethmg more 
than an aid to illusion. It is a part of the 
illusion. The formal background of old 
comedy has given place to an informal state- 
ment of fact. 

Meanwhile the architectural impcnrtance of 
the scene has steadily diminished. Although 
the baroque taste was florid and extravagant, 
its stage pictures were defimtdy composed; 
There was purpose in every detaiL Wecannot 
speak of composition m the stage picture of 
Ihe ordinary modem mtenor. The architect 
of the scene may mtroduce here and there 
some mteiesbng motive^ such as a staircase 
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leading to an upper gallery, or a raised back- 
ground conununicating -with a terrace; butthe 
effect of the whole is inevitably coloured by 
realistic necessity. The scene is no longer a 
decoration for some fanciful dramatic tale. 
It cannot be a decoration unless the tale be 
fanciful. Ardbitecture has truly very little 
place in the modem theatre; but we should 
remember that the begmnmgs of the modem 
scene, as of the dassical scene, were archi- 
tectural, and that composition m the archi- 
tectural sense is the very essence of stage 
design. 

Now that we have briefly outlined the 
histoncal devdiopment of the dramatic scen^ 
it may be possible to ask ourselves one or two 
fundamental questions r^arding aids to illu- 
sion. For instance, there is the question of 
whether scenery is necessary at all. A re- 
hearsal of a play m the actors’ ordinary clothes, 
before the background of the bare stage, may 
move the spectator de^ly. In FUrandello’s 
Sia Characters tn Search of an Author the whole 
of the action takes place m such a settmg, and 
the illusion of reahly is ccnnplete. The 
spectator of a play is always absorbed in the 
drama first of alL He ignores the proscemum 
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arch (nr fcame of the picture that is jnesented 
to him, and he r^^ards the acboii as a personal 
eiqtenence in ^rhudi he is himsdf taking part. 
Tim IS true not only of the realistic modem 
play, m whicih the jirosoemum is supposed to 
be the “ fourth -vrall** of an actual room, but 
also (if the histcnical (Hr cilassical drama. Why, 
then, diould scenery be needed? Why should 
not all plays be performed before a jdain con- 
ventional ba(dcground, and rdy (m their own 
dramatic qualities of illusion rather lhan on 
the (dumsy e£f(nrts of the scene-pamter? 

It IS true that every play worthy of the name 

can be performed successfully bef(Hre a pair of 

curtains, or for that matter before a bri(dc 

walL But there is no need to go to these 

austere lengths. The clamour for ** sun- 

l^city** generally comes from joyless and 

colourless peo|de. The appeal to the ^e is a 

legitmiate appeal of the theatre which should 

not be n^lected. Dramatic costumes (whuh 

are wcnn even in theatres without scenery) 

require thdr appropriate badkground. The 

spectator's parbcipatian in Ihe drama need be 

in no wise lessened by the creation of a beauta- 

fiil stage picture^ and it may be much 

The more good pictures t^t we see upon the 
f2 
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stage, the less we shall be disposed to tolerate 
those crude and banal pictures that appear too 
often within the frame of the proscemum an^. 

A discmnmating playgoer will even take 
pleasure in examining the tedbmque of scemc . 
e3q)ression — the quality of paint on the coarse 
texture of the scene-pamter’s canvas, the 
effects of perspectiYe and varied planes, and 
the uses of mass and colour. He will discover 
with mterest that the glamour of the scene 
lies in its artificial diaracter. Fainted canvas, 
for example, is not only cheaper and lighter 
tb«.Ti real wood, but looks better from the 
distance of the auditonum. Nothmg “ real ’ 
looks wdl on the stage. Even the herome's 
real Fans gowns would look much better m the 
shop or ^e drawing-room. The parade of 
reahly’ makes a vulgar effect, hke the parade 
o£ wealth. But good taste is always good 
taste, and the playgoer’s taste for colour and 
'design deserves to be gratified. 

We may be sure that a good play is the 
better for bemg wdl dressed and mounted; 
yet there must be fitness m the decoration. 
Flays, people, ore not always able to wear 
clothes properly. There is nothmg more 
toesome than the decorated play on which 
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some pamter at designer has been allowed to 
wreak his will. Generally spcakmg, a modem 
stage mtenor can be built and furnished with 
good taste, but its decoration is no work for 
an artist. Any woman of taste can design 
such a scene; the task is as easy (and as diffi- 
cult) as the arrangement of a bowl of flowers. 
But if the play of everyday hfe ofTeis too httle 
scope to the scenic artist, the play of fancy 
appears at first sight to offer him too much. 
He IS tempted to regard the scene as a picture 
pure and simple. He is impressed the 
gigantic size of his canvas. A new weald of 
opportiimly seems to opm before his eyes, and 
he has visions of tremendous bad^rounds of 
mass and colour, animated by fantastic figures 
of his own creation. These are ddusions very 
pardonaUe in a pamter, who rniag in f ^ the 
picture withm the frame of the proscemum 
arch to be a {nctiire hke any other. They are 
not so pardonable m the producer, under whose 
direction the pamter should wmk. The pro- 
ducer knows that the scene set for a play can 
never be compared with a pamting hung in a 
gaUecy. The painting is absolute and sdf- 
complete, but the stage setting is always rela- 
tive to the actinr. Its outlme and perspective 
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must be adjusted to noimal bummi propone 
tions ; it Tvill be judged by fitness first and 
form and colour afterwards. 

For example, in a marionette theatre the 
scene resembles a settmg for a |day with living 
actors. Whether the marionettes be six indies 
or three feet high, the spectator’s vision ad- 
justs itself to the proportion of scene and 
figures. It is this proportionate rdation of 
the scenery to the puppets that sustains the 
illusion. The appearance of a human being 
(however diminutive) on the manonette stage 
TYiftlrfifi a grotestjue effect. This bacl^pKiund 
was never designed for human forms. Nor is 
the stage background designed for marion- 
ettes — even for super-manonettes. The scene 
should neilher dwarf nor magnify the figures 
of the drama. Its fantasy must be of such a 
diaracter that the normal player, a healthy, 
human ftniTnal of eight to twelve stone m 
weii^t, reasonably harmonize with his 
surroundings. Actors always dread that the 
scene designer will forget them or seek to 
minimi their dramatic importance. Their 
fears may be justified. The actor is often for- 
gotten in the designs and scene models that 
ore shown at theatre exhibitions. The painter 
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tends to imagine the scene as a stationary 
pictuie. The actms know that it is moving 
all the time. The pamter composes certam 
groups of figures and perhaps imagmes certam 
gestures that will harmonize with the Imes of 
his background: but the gestures are never 
actually made, or if they are made^ th^ are 
instantly efihced by some other movement. In 
the stage picture it is idle to look for com- 
position m the painter’s sense. We look for 
composition m the dramatic sense, and that is 
the producer’s busmess. The stage picture 
can only rqiresent a wmrk of art under the 
producer’s direction, and for the producer’s 
chosen moment. 

In considermg the scene as a dramatic ccnn- 
positioii, let us begm at the b^pnnmg. The 
stage pretends to be fiat, but m reahly it slqpes 
towards the audience. The actor walks down- 
hill to the foothgfats, and uphill to the badk- 
ground. Every person who has stood upmi a 
^ stage 18 familiar with this “ rake^” which vanes 
from theatre to theatre. The auditorxum 
slopes likewise, thou^ at a steeper ang^e. 
These mdmatioiis are sunide convemences 
mtended to improve the view of the stage from 
the audience. The " rakd ” enables a qiectator 
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in the orchestra seats to see the whole figure 
and not only the upper part of an actOT stand- 
ing m tlie background. It lifts him mto the 
field of vision, so to speak. Here we have the 
first prmcLple of scemc architecture, which is 
the creation of difierent stage planes. The 
stage cannot be made to slope at more than a 
certain angle detennmed by the actor’s com- 
fort; but it can be built on different levels with 
great advantage both m visibihly and varieiy 
of effect. Hence the frequent use of fights 
of steps, galleries and raised platforms to break 
up the monotonous levd of the stage. In 
qiectacular plays with numerous characters 
some such device is mdispensable. Sixty 
figures may be made visible on various planes, 
where a dozen would form an awkward crowd 
on one level. The actor’s dignity is height- 
ened, as it was heightened in the Gredk 
theatre, by raismg him a st^ or two above the 
level of the ordinary stage. We can now 
grasp some of the fundamental differences, 
between the stage scene and the pamter’s 
picture. The scene is not only three-dimen- 
sional, but truly architecturaL It is not only 
composed, but built. 

The effects of stage lighting are greatly 
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enhanced when the scene is designed aidbi> 
tectuxally. For lighting depends not on the 
IQuxnination xtsd^ but on the objects it shall 
strike. Scenic architecture represents a move* 
meat to raise a screen, as it i^ece, in place of 
the flat stage; and it is upon irregular 
surface of this screoi that the light flails. 
Stage flirting is now the chief accessory of 
scemcart. Year by year it eacroaches farther 
upcai the scene-painter's province. We can 
almost foresee the tune when the scene will be 
a compositian of light and shade alone. The 
so-called ** g^are of the footlights ” is already 
a thing of the past, as far as the legitnnate 
theatre is conconed. It survives only on the 
stage of vaudeville. In its place appears a 
ddiberate use of light and shade for creative 
purposes. lighting properly employed be- 
comes a part of the scenic {dan. just as recessed 
portals and projectmg pillars are a part of the 
plan of a cathedxaL light and shade are 
among the pmnary dements of ardiitecture; 
they are no less important in scemc con- 
struction, and they even hare an iTiflin»n^ of 
their own upon the technique of acting. A gniw 
we see that the lighting e^ert must be the 
producer or stage director, workiiigm harmony 
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\n.th the designer of the scene. The author 
may be content udth the command, “Let 
there be light,** but its execution is a task for 
practical men of the theatre. 

In the use of colour, as in every form of 
scenic design, boldness is required. The 
neutral tints that are favoured by a customer 
at the dressmaker*s or the paperhanger's are 
generally ineffective in the theatre. The 
designer for the stage does not ask the specta- 
tor to live mth his pictures, but only to regard 
them for a passing hour; and this is one of his 
advantages over the ordinary painter. He 
can afford the touch of exaggeration. He can 
firediy use primary colours. He can even be 
gaudy mthout reproach, for a certain gaudi- 
ness is part of the tradition of the theatre. 
He can (and indeed must) employ all the re- 
sources of the dlectncian’s svutdhboard to give 
tone to his colour scheme. The successfiil 
colounsts of the theatre are not pamters 
alone, but artists who have learned by prac- 
tice in the scenic studio and the costumier’s 
wmkroom. They know the importance oi 
matenal and hghtmg, and they understand 
how to harmonize these factors so that thdr 
finished costumes and scenery shall reproduce 
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the original sketches in colour as wdl as in 
fixnn. There is no such thing as mechanical 
iqxEoduction of an arbst’s designs for the 
sCage. Every costume must be adapted if not 
designed for the wearer. The mass-e&ct of 
the dramatic scene is built up at rdhearsal, 
with living actors; and so also the eCEhct of 
colour is created by patient experiment with 
tones and lig^l^ng effects. 

Let us now take a particular example of 
the problooi of dramatic scenery and the 
manner of its solution. Suppose that a pro- 
ducer desires to present the tragedy ci Hamlet 
as faithfully as possible. Although by no 
means one of Shakeq>eare*s most complicated 
or spectacular plays, Hamlet apparently re- 
quires some ten changes of scene. Most of the 
action passes within and about the castle at 
Hilsmore; but we naturally follow the move- 
ment from place to place withm the castle^ 
just as Hamlet follows his father's ghost from 
, one part (ff the terrace to another. The 
players* scene is evidently smted to a large 
apartment, such as a dmmg-hall or state- 
room. The closet scene calls for an impression 
ofmore confined space. The scene of Ophdba’s 
madness is generally held to be a garden-room. 
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whence she can make her visible exit to the 
stream; indeed with some producers it is 
made an actual garden. The churchward 
scene, though it requires no conventional 
landscape is the ncher for an impression of 
sky and wind and sun. Here are three or ibur 
distinct scenes that must be either represented 
in detail or suggested. 

The traditional method (if it may be so 
called) is to represent them in detail. The 
tradition, it is true, was not of Ehzabethan 
making. It arose with the umversal mtro- 
ducbon of pamted scenery in the latter part 
of the seventeenth century. Once the fashicm 
had been set, it was natural that producers 
should regard Samlet as a succession of 
realistic scenes, representing a terrace a state- 
room, a bedchamber, a garden-room, a church- 
yard, and so forth. These were the prmcipal 
settmgs, occupying the whole stage; mmar 
scenes were pla3^d before drop curtains while 
the next set was being made ready. The . 
visual illusion depended on the scene-pamter 
rather the architect. However daborate 
the scene required by the xeahstic convention, 
it had to be pamted and furnished and erected 
every evening for half an hour. The aim of 
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the designer, according to this tradition, was 
to convince the spectator that he was assist- 
ing at a tragedy m a real mediaeval castle, the 
ground-plan of which mi^t be logically 
drawn. 

For many generations this conventional way 
of performing Bamlet (and Shakespeare m 
general) was unchallenged. The producer 
saved himsdf the trouble of thinTong about 
the scene by (»denng so and so many square 
yards ai castle wall or starry s^ &om the 
Bcene-pamter’s studio. The actoiMnanager, 
confidently reiterating the tag that “the 
play’s the thing,” succeeded m convmcmg 
himsdf and the spectator that the scene was 
of no parbcnlar consequence. The production 
was admittedly heavy, cumbersome, and 
eaqpensive; but these were hdd to be necessary 
evils inseparable from the mounting of Shake- 
speare. Two things united to bring about a 
change m the form of presentation. One was 
the advent of the scemc designer, as dinfciTiff t 
from the pure scene-pamter. The other was 
the growing need for economy m stagecraft. 
Once the manager realized that Hamlet m ten 
scenes was beyond his financial resources, the 
impulse was given towards a set- 
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ting. Once the conventional scoae-pauiter 
'with his unwiddy painted can'vases had 
been dimmated from the theatre^ the 'way 
was prepared for the restoration of the 
aidbitect. 

The modem producer desires to perform 
Hamiet 'with as few changes of scenery as 
possible. Ideally, he desires to perform the 
play with a single setting, which shall be a 
plausible background, 'witii various effects of 
hghting and embdlishments of stage fiimiture^ 
for the whole of the action. The design of 
such a setting is dearly an ardiitectiiral task. 
Every portion of the scene will be required to 
serve two or three purposes at least. Thus, if 
there be a raised platform with a background 
of dry, it must serve not only as the meeting 
place of Hamlet md his father’s ghost, but as 
the playms’ stage, the scene of Ophdia’s fore- 
well, and the ceremonial parade-ground of the 
troops of Fortinbras. If there be a flight of 
steps, it will serve for all the march and counter- 
march of movement in the drama, and 'will 
ultimatdy be strewn with the corpses of the 
diief diaiactms. By the proper use of light- 
ing and re-arrangement of background, the 
graveyard scene can be plausibly contrived 
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ihe walls of the pennaneat setting. 
The scene as awholemust be a thing of beauty, 
nobly composed and proportianed. Its pun- 
Gspal quahty, howe7er, must be adaptabihty. 
It mU be judged by the number of different 
scenes that it can suggest Aidiitecturally 
it does not stand alone, but depends upon the 
co-operation the dectiician, whose play of 
h|^ upon its vaned planes and surfaces 
sustains the dramatic illusion. 

The performance of Samdet m such a settmg 

marks a return to all the essential conventions 

\ 

of the Elizabethan theatre. The foreground, 
although not m fact an apron projecting mto 
the midst of the spectators, serves all the true 
purposes of such a projectmg stage. On it are 
played the more mtimate scenes of the tragedy. 
The background ceases to be merdy a picture 
enclosed within the proscenium frame, 
becomes a group of stages composed for a single 
performance. Tie saving oftime is very great, 
for however expeditious the busmess scene- 
shiftmg, waits of three to five are 

inevitable at each change of scene m the 
traditional presentation. With the perma- 
nent setting the action can be made practically 
contmuous, and the scene-painter’s lo ss is the 
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q>ectatar’s gain, for ruthless ** cuts ’* in the 
Shakespearean text are no longer imposed 
upon the producer by necessity. The 
saving of e3q)ense in mounting is no less 
obvious. It may be that a certain degree 
of realistic illusion is lost, but mudi more 
is gamed by the dramatic suggestion whidh 
takes the place of a dramatic statement of 
fact. 

This illustration may serve to indicate the 
lines along whidh scenic decoration is advanc- 
ing. Most classical plays can be treated in 
the same manner as Hamlet, and with enough 
forethought and design can be made to yield 
thdr full dramatic effect against a badsground 
that is architectural rather than pictorial. 
Biven in the modem play with its conventional 
mtericnr we see a growmg tendency towards the 
use of the single set, upon which the producer 
can employ all the varied resources of light- 
ing. The spectacular play, in the realistic 
sense, is dead. It can no longer compete 
with the motion picture. The stage ship-^ 
wreck is a tame and creaky afEair beside the 
real shipwreck of photography, whidh exhibits 
a vessel qiedaUy chartored to be dashed upon 
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the lodks, and a film hero cr henwe palpably 
tossed on the crest of a wave. The real horse 
race^ whu^ once gave pleasure to vast aodi** 
enoes in the theatrei is surpassed m sensation 
by a smgle film representing the Derby or the 
Grand National steeplechase. If the stage is 
to compete with the screen in scemc effect, it 
must rdy upon its own positive advantages. 
What are these advantages f In the first place 
the stage picture is three-dimensional and 
ardbitectural rather than two-dimensional and 
pictonaL Li the second place, it is grhphic 
and painted rather than colourless and photo- 
grajduc. In the third place, it represents a 
created background rather than a sdected 
bacbground. 

These are evidently the three advantages 
that should be pressed by the scemc designer. 
When the stage seeks to represent an actual 
apartment as a setting for actual characters 
it is foohshly competing with the motion 
picture on its own photographic ground. On 
the other hand, when the stage sedks to sug- 
gest an imaginative scene by the architectural 
aid of the designer, it preserves a true inde- 
pendence of its own and at the mmn* fairift 
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mamtams an agdong traditian. The gay 
pageantry of the scene is an int^pral part of 
theatncal perfonnanc^ but m the designer’s 
hands the effect should not be merdy specta- 
cular. It should be suggestive and iherefore 
in the dramatic sense creative. 



CHAPTER Vm 

TKB PIAYHOUSB 

Tedb devdopmeot of the |dayhouse has been 
bnedy ontimed in an earlier " diapter. It 
began, as we have seen, in an amphitheatre of 
seats enclosing the orchestial space. Thence 
by gradual process of evblatian, it grew mto 
the modem theatre with its stalls and bases, 
pit and cirde and gallery, raised m successive 
tiers of seats more or less facing the proscen- 
ium. During this same process of evolution 
the stage gradually receded from its nrigmn.1 
position in the midst of the playhouse to its 
present position on the run of &e cirde formed 
by the qiectators. The cnrtam became the 
visible emblem of the separation between 
actor and audience. Thetheatre, whidi 
m the open air, was at first partly and tliAn 
oompletdy covered over. Its as a 

place of occasional festival was gradually 

186 
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mexged into that of a place of i^ular enter* 
tamxnent. Under the patronage of princes 
and nobles the playhouse acqmred a courtly 
air, but the popular throng always pressed to 
its doors and m great measure dictated its 
artistic direction. Hence is denved the form 
of the playhouse of the present day, with its 
barriers rudely Tnarlring sodal distmcbons by 
theur separation of the cheaper from the more 
expensive seats. The form vanes from country 
to country, but is essentially undianged. 

The playhouse faces the street just as the 
stage faces the audience, with all its allure- 
ment, so to speak, m the shop wmdow. Its 
architectural pretensions are reserved for the 
frontage. It is built of bnck but faced with 
stone or plaster. It sparkles with hghts and 
renews the mask of gaiety for each pexfomiance. 
The Italian Renaissance set the typical fashion 
of its style, with a decorated porch, fluted 
columns, and all^foncal figures. Bdund all 
this display, at the end of some dmgy passage, 
IS the stage door, givmg access to a labyimth of 
cheerless flights of steps that suggest the 
mtencn: of a workhouse. Ih front all is 
light and warmth and display; “ behmd ” all 
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is cold logic and grim fact llius theatre 
sums up m its character the contrast 
between illusion and leahty. 

No one wiU blame the playhouse for tunung 
Its best face to the street, like the d^artment 
stores, the banks, and even the churches. AH 
the andutecture of towns contains on dement 
of ttbam, and it is fittmg that a place of enters 
famiTnmf. should take pains to look outwardly 
as attractive as possiUe. But the form of the 
playhouse is very lorgdy traditional, and we 
may xeascmably ask ouisdves how mudi of 
the tradition is worth preserving. Let us 
begm with the auditmium, whidi is roughly 
m the diape of a horseshoe. Its gallenes are 
raised one above another with a view to 
crowding the greatest number of spectators 
into the house. Properly speaking the theatre 
has room only for one gallery m arde. From 
gallenes above the first the ang^e of vision is 
necessarily distorted, and the designer is at 
the same tune cramped m the composition of 
his stage picture, smce he has to allow for 
distorted ** lines of sight.” The ardutect of a 
truly modem theatre will aim at less devation 
and greater depth and breadth in the con- 
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sfxuction of his auditoiiiinL By caiiyizig the 
fiist and only aide forward towards ^the stage, 
iQid broadening the auditonum fsoiwise from 
the proscenium arch, it is possible to seat as 
many persons on two levds as are now seated 
on four, without enlarging the actual dimoi- 
sions of the house. The private boxes, gener- 
ally speaking, are social anaduronisms. The 
orchestra, for nou-ngiusical plays, is a needless 
traditional survival. The patrons of the 
unreserved seats should have access equally 
with other members of the audience to the 
various pubKc rooms and vestibules. Play- 
going IS essoitially a social custom, and the 
social character of the playhouse is better 
worth preserving than the social differences 
between members of the audience. 

Of the stage, which occupies the whole of the 
space behmd the proscemum, only a part is 
even visible durmg the course a play. What 
the spectator sees is the area of the stage — one 
half or two-thirds at most — which is endosed 
by the painted scenery. From the back this 
visible scene resembles a three-walled hut built 
in the nudst of the stage proper. The rest of 
the space is occupied by scenery, properties. 
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and lighting apjdiances. In the “ 'wings,*’ to 
the nght of the stage as it is seen by the 
spectatcnr, is a place for the prompter. Hence 
this Bide of the stag^ m the Enghsh theatre 
IB caUed the “ prompt ” side, and the other the 
O.P. (“opposite prompt*’) side. In most 
European theatres a hood or rounded box' 
covering the prompter’s head is placed m the 
middle of the stage, near the footbghts; and 
sometimes the lines of the play are read aloud 
to the players before th^ speak them Beddes 
the footlights, various forms of h ghf.iTig are 
used, indudmg “ spot-h^ts,” projectors, 
“ floats ’’ and other devices whose namcii are 
more or less sdf-eiqilanataty. In heij^t tiie 
stage extends to the roof of the theatre^ anil 
scenery not m use may be lifted and jn 
the space above and behind the proscemum 
arch. The actors’ dressing-rooms occupy rows 
of comdors round and about, or above^ the 
stage levd. 

This type of playhouse has existed, with very 
httle diai^e, for some two hundred years. 
Its form, both “ m front ” and “ befamd,” is 
largely traditional. Successive generations of 
theatre ardutects have perpetuated its draw- 
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badks as wdl as its advantages. Th^ some- 
times forget the first prmciple that evmy seat 
should command a view of the stage. They 
often disregard the actor’s to comfort- 
able, dry and wdl-ventilated dressing-rooms. 
Bathrooms, gymnasia, readmg^rooms and 
similar amemiies are sddom or never provided. 
In the front of the house much space is wasted 
in tortuous corridors which might be used for 
doahrooms and foyers. Partly in consequence 
of these discomforts, the playhouse itsdf is 
not used as regularly and continuously as it 
might be. Instead of being a centre of artasbc 
life throughout the working day, with re- 
hearsals and readmgs continually m progress, 
it IS regarded sddy as a place for the evening’s 
labour or entertainment, m which no sensible 
person would spend an hour longer than is 
absolutdy needfuL 

The stage should evidently be the centre of 
the theatre's architectural bemg. As we have 
seen, it is no longer physically the centre of 
the playhouse, but has receded bdund the 
proscenium frame. Hie good theatrical ardu- 
tect will neverthdess regard the stage as his 
essential feature. In other words, theatres 
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diould be built by theatre men and not by 
amateurs or speculators. Until full provision 
IS made for the hghtmg and equipment of the 
stage, for the storage of scenery, for work- 
shops and wardrobes and rehearsal rooms, 
there should be no thought for the amembes 
of the auditorium or the embdOishment of the 
eictenor. As fietr as such eqmpment is con- 
cerned, many theatres of the present day are 
htUe more than Yictonan museums. From 
lade of space or faulty construction, thqr are 
unable to accqpt modem mstallatLons sudi as a 
plaster dome in place of the fiat and 
badkdotii, or even modem li ghting madunery. 
Most sudi practical difficulties arise frem 
the fact that the stage, to the iTimd of th e 
ardutect, was an afterthought. 

Smee this is the haphaaard and makeshift 
diaracter of the ordmaxy theatre, it is natural 
that theatre reformers should t urn their 
thoughts to the buildmg (at least in their own 
im a gin ation) of a modd playhouse. Some* 
t ime s this structure is called a National 
^theatre, and is conceived to stand four- 
square m marble majesty on the finest site to 
be obtamed m a metropohs. Its broad fligirf- 
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of steps is pictured ascending from an {unple 
ftontage. Its tall dassical pillars support a 
pediment T^orthy of the Parthenon frieze. Its 
flanks and rear arc freed from the encumbrance 
of other buildings. The porch nses to the 
height of the roof, and the spacious ^trance 
hall has great staircases on either hand. The 
auditorium consists of one or two immense 
tiers, in which every spectator, comfortably 
seated, directly faces the stage. A smaller 
house for mtimate plays adjoins this m a m 
tiieatre. The rear portion of the building is a 
hive of dressing-rooms, rehearsal-rooms, ward- 
robes, scenic studios and theatrical libraries. 
Citizens pomt proudly to this edifice as th^ 
pass its doors. Here, they say to one 
another, is an emblem of the digmty of 
dramatic art. 

Noble playhouse and noble dream I To 
grant its visionary character is not to dispute 
its splendour. Indeed it may not be alto- 
gether visionary. Sudx temples are sometimes 
built by who have made jam or motor* 
cars enough, and seek to leave the world a 
more endurmg memorial of their worth. Th^ 
are even built by governments with cultural 
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aspiratioDS. Gennany was always ready to 
biuld and to muiTifaMTi tibem out of State 
or royal revenues. A national theatre arose m 
France at the time of the Revolutian, and has 
ever since been State-endowed. It is wdl that 
such a playhouse should be visualized, even 
though it be never realized. The very con- 
cqibon imphes a return to the finer purpose 
ot the classical drama. There is room for all 
the shopkeqimg theatres of everyday com- 
merce, but there is a need for the theatre that 
stands for art alone. 

Even though such modd playhouses remam 
unbuilt, new impulses m the drama find 
eaqiression m theatres of a new pattern. The 
repertory theatre^ for example, symbolizes 
many of the aspiratioiis of present-day drama. 
Properly qseakmg a repertory theatre is a 
playhouse with a stock company, presenting 
frequent changes of bill. In many European 
cities this 18 the only form of regular theatre. 
A new play is rehearsed and performed, say, 
once a fortmght throu^out the dramatic 
season. It is rqpeated three or four times dur- 
ing the first wedk of its production, and 
once or twice weddy fn several or 

o 
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even years. The total number of peEfoim> 
anees may run into hundreds, but they are 
i^read over a long period instead of bong 
limited to the duration of a “ run.” Similarly 
the number of performances may be only 
half a dozen, but their lack of appeal does not 
involye the management in heavy losses, for 
there is always another play ready to take the 
place of the failure. Some ten or twelve 
different plays are hdd in readiness fmr im- 
mediate performance, and the bill can be 
dbanged at the shortest notice according to the 
relative drawing power of the repertory. 
National theatres such as the Th4&tre P!ran- 
9 ais or Odfon m Paris, the majority of pro- 
vincial theatres in Germany, and touring 
companies of opera m all countries, are con- 
ducted on tliia system. It offers many advan- 
tages to the actor who enjoys at the same tune 
secunly of employment and variety of parts. 
Since the risks of finAnmaT failure are reduced, 
the author finds it easier to get his plays per- 
foomed. Such a theatre is able to keep one or 
two producers fully occupied, and the scenery 
can be constructed or modified in its own work- 
shops at a iTimifniiTn of expense. In effect, 
the repertory theatre attempts to modify the 
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hill in accoidance with the law of supply and 
demand. 

A diawbadc firom the diamatist’s pomt of 
view is the Imuted range of castmg. All stock 
compames tend to become stereotyped m their 
composition. On the other hand, the actor 
comes mentally fresh to each performance. 
In England the repertory theatre generally 
changes its bill weekly instead of nightly, 
because few playhouses are built with space 
enough to store scenery for several plays at a 
time, and also because the theatre has to 
cmnpete with the ordinary tourmg company 
on its own ground. Moreover, no manager has 
yet succeeded m accustoming the pubhc to a 
nif^tly change. There is of course no reascm 
why a rqiertory theatre should produce better 
plays than any other theatre; the system of a 
varied dramatic bill is a pure convemence. 
Under good management, however, the reper- 
tory theatre naturally becomes an object of 
CIVIC mterest and pnde. Itcreates a new body 
of spectators by whose help it is enabled to be 
more adventurous thn-n the ordinary theatre 
which is simply a haltmg-place for tourmg 
compames. 

Here we reach the all-important imV 
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between theatre and aiidienoe. The playhouse 
may be either imposed upon the popular will 
or created by the popular desire. In order 
that it may be created and not imposed, there 
must first be a certain nucleus of cultivated 
taste and opinion. All capital cities contam 
such an dementary audience. In countnes 
where the metropohtan spint is predominant 
or overgrown, as in Rrance and England, the 
purdy commercial theatre takes advantage of 
the metropolitan nudeus of taste to impose 
its own output of plays upon the provmces. 
But in Grerxnany, where the old piovmcial 
capitals preserve their individual culture, in 
Amenca, where old and new capitals take a 
pnde in their md^endence of New York, and 
in the smaller European capitals, where the 
tradition of a Court-endowed or State-sup- 
ported theatre is inherited from the eighteenth 
century, the theatre naturally has far greater 
possibihties of local significance. 

The chief ment of the repertory theatre hes 
in the fact that it is a commumty playhouse 
and town hall of drama. Where there is 
moDey enough to eqmp sudi a theatre pn^erly 
dther from the general wealth of the com- 
munily or from the bene&ctioiis of private 
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patrons, it becomes an emblem of dramatic 
ait. Good plays can be i>exfoimed in a boose 
of four bare 'walls, just as good rdigion can 
be pieadied m a village Bethd; but the 
symbolism of a noble playhouse has a value of 
its own, like the symbolism of a great cathedral. 
The theatre beautiful — which is not only tiie 
theatre beautifully built, but the theatre gay 
and sociable — must always be the proper home 
of drama. 



CHAPTER rX 

THE AUDIENCE 

Drama is a work of collaboration not only 
between author and actor and producer, but ' 
between them all and their audience. With- 
out an audience there can evidently be no 
play. It is this visible assemblage of spec- 
tators, this momentary unily of 'tastes, m a 
word this collective response that distinguishes 
the drama from other forms of art. The link 
between stage and spectator may be poetic 
and ecstatic, as it was in the Greek theatre; 
or rdigious and boisterous, as m the theatre 
of the IMOLddle Ages; or popular and imagina- 
tive, as in the theatre of the Elizabetbans; 
or aristocratic and fashionable, as in the 
theatre of the Restoration; or sentimental 
and mdlodramatic, as in the theatre of the 
nineteenth, century; or social and critical, as 
in the theatre of our own day. But the link 
is always established; and in so far as drama 
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minois life, it murors the spintual fedmg of 
its audience. We most therefore thmk of 
the audience not only as a passive witness of 
the dramatic spectacle, hut as an active and 
creative participant. Periods of greatness m 
dramatic art have always reflected an awaken- 
ing of social consciousness, like that of the 
Athenian mvilizaticm at its hei^t and of the 
Btirrmg and adventurous age of the Renais- 
sance. In the same way, penods of littleness 
have always reflected an mdifference to the 
theatre and a withdrawal of cultivated mmds 
to other forms of eiqiression. A drama that 
IS deqnsed (as it was despised by some of the 
best writers of the nmeteenth century, for 
mounjde) can produce no masterpieces. A 
drama that is respected and fostered by 
general mterest gives of its noblest m 
return. 

The tragic chorus of Greek drama lipwi 
consideied by some writers as representing 
the ** ideal spectator ** who shall mterpret 
dramatist's message to the multitude. But 
if we regard the audience as the true creator 
of drama, there is no need to MphIiw any 
mdividual member of the audience. If the 
Ehzabethan drama was loftier m conception 
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and axpressioin than the drama of our day, 
we need not suppose that the Eilizabeihan 
audience ccmsisted of individuals any more 
cultivated than oursdves. On the contrary, 
a great part of the audience of Marlowe, 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson consisted of 
unlettered men, and their taste for crude 
scenes of violence and buffoonery is reflected 
in noiany passages of the Elizabethan plays. 
The more scholarly part of the audience 
probably looked disdainfully upon this aqiect 
of the drama. The vitality of the theatre 
lay m the general ccmsdousness to which the 
dramatist appealed. If the comedies of Moli&re 
were more radiant, subtler, and even more 
modem than most of our drawmg-room 
comedies, it was not because the courtierB 
of Louis XIV were mdividually paragons of 
culture and wit. On the contrary, most of 
them were very ordmary people, preoccupied 
with their own clothes and intrigues and 
amours, and rather offended than pleased 
(as we gather from Moli&re’s placds) by some 
of the pictures of life that were shown them 
by the dramatist. It was no ideal socie^ 
ttet moved in the gardens and halls of 
Versailles. The vitahty of the theatre lay in 
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the fitness of the setting — in the Ichnrcly 
and spacious and gtaccful character of Uic 
social scene. So it was also with the comedy 
of the English Bestoration, which was played 
before an audience not only of dandies and 
great ladies but of bullies and women of the 
town. So it is with the social dramas of 
Ibsen, which arc played before on audience 
equipped with no special intellectual gifts, 
but alive to ideas and aware of the significance 
of changmg times. There is no ideal audience 
and no ideal spectator; but there ore hours 
in the history of human experience that arc 
more favourable than others to the making 
of drama. The dramatist himself cannot 
create his hour, but he can use it wlicn it 
comes. The creation of the hour is in the 
hands of multitudes who know nothmg of 
art or htcrature, but go about their daily 
task which is the xnakmg of social history. 
Therefore when we say that the audience is 
the creator of drama, we mean not only the 
assemblage of spectators in the theatre, but 
the general body of mankind of which this 
assemblage is the visible and ccmscious 
expressiem. 

Theatrical managers are accustomed to call 
02 
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l^eir audience “ the public.” This is a tribute 
to the universal appeal of drama; but it 
leads them too readily to imagine that there 
is only one public. Thus one play is described 
as being above the heads of the public, while 
another is held to be just what the public 
wants. Large sums are lost every year in 
the endeavour to satisfy the needs of an 
imagmary general public; but since fortunes 
are made by the same process of guesswork, 
the gamble is popular. In reality, of course, 
there are many different publics of different 
tastes. There is always an undiscovered 
public, like the cultivated public of the later 
nmeteenth century which had given the 
theatre up for lost and was recalled to its 
portals <mly by the appeal of Ibsen and the 
social drama. There is a public for every 
play that is good of its kmd, whether it be 
Shakespeare or musical comedy. The in- 
telligent manager diooses his own public 
from the many that are available. He does 
not se^ to ” educate ” this public, which ^ 
consists of people as wdl educated as hixnsdf. 

« He applies himself to the task of sharing his 
own tastes with them. He may lose money 
at times, but he never loses as much as his 
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Imther manager Who spends a lifetime in 
gcopng blindly for the elements of popular 
success. To the latter *' the public ’* is not a 
reahty, but an obsession. 

Apart altogether tram the ments of drama, 
the audience of the jdayhouse is h contmually 
ftTiimging quantity. Theatres enjoy mysteri- 
ous “ booms ” and sufler uneaqiiained periods 
of depression. All sudden dianges— even 
sudden dianges in the weathei^-affect them 
adveisdy. The European War, far from 
quickening the imaginative mmd of the play- 
goer, reduced most of the theatres in bdh- 
gerent countries to the lowest levd of taste 
they had reached for generaticms. A political 
cnris, a transput strike or a period of Court 
mourning may q>dl catastrq{die to the world 
of entertainment. It is no wonder, perhaps, 
that the manager is inclined to generalize 
about the VG^anes of his pabhc, and even to 
regard them with a kmd cd superstitious awe. 
A certam number of unknown peojde, deter- 
mined by the law of averages, 'present them- 
sdves n^tly at his doors. Who sha.ll say 
how many of them represent the attraction of 
a certam {dayer m the cast, or how many are 
allured by the arts of general advurtisenient. 
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or how many respond to the notices that 
have appeared in the Press ? Their patronage 
is suddenly given and as suddenly withdiawa. 
They appear to be creatures of the strangest 
moods and fancies. Their very applause is 
unaccountable. On one evening they iMigh 
heartily at a line which on the next is received 
in sUence. They are by turns warm and 
cold, grave and gay, docile and stubborn. 
The players fed this variaticm in the mood 
of the audience before ten minutes of the first 
act have passed, and comment upon it among 
themsdves in the intervals. In part, no 
doubt, the riddle of the audience consists in 
its magnitude. For every person who reads 
a successful book, ten persons see a successful 
play. This huge anonymous body of spec- 
tators passes through the door of the theatre 
and leaves no trace behmd. Generally q)eak- 
ing, it knows nothing of authors and little 
of actors. It sits for two or three hours 
absorbed in the spectade of the stage, and 
then vanishes into a ni|^t of forgetful- " 
ness. 

The rough-and-ready science of the theatre 
consists in an experienced knowledge of what 
the audience will like. The manager knows 
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tiiat certain stock situations can always be 
idied upon to excite dramatic interest. The 
actor knows that certam gestures and intona- 
turns will always evoke a momentary response. 
The playwn^t can point more or less con- 
fidently to the lines of his play that will 
“ get a laug^.” Withm the limits of ordinary 
experience the psydiology of the audience is 
pretty wdl explored. In many {days no 
attempt is made to venture beyond these 
limits; and the ease with which the con- 
ventional efCect IS obtamed encourages the 
manager to bdieve that he has jud^d the 
public taste correctly. Audiences, however, 
axe as pliable as they are fickle. It is the 
easiest matter m the world to TwalfP them 
laugh, and very little harder to make 
weep. One play may arouse mcessant laughter 
without truly ddightmg the audience at all. 
Another may bnng them to the pomt of 
without truly movmg them. The conven- 
tional manager and actor axe bewildered by 
these continual paradoxes, but it does not 
oeeur to them that the error of judgment is 
their own. There are many different qualities 
of laughter and tears — perhaps as many as 
there are varieties of the “ pubhe.** Somf of 
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them at least indicate ies£ctioii mthout 
pleasuie. An actor m the lighter sort of 
verbal comedy has only to wait long enon^ 
for his laugh at the end of a Ime, and he will 
be sure to get it. His audience laughs from 
pure pohteness — to break the awkward pause, 
so to speak. An actor in the heavier sort of 
sentimental piece has only to give a stereo- 
typed emotional inflection to his voice, and 
a large part of his audience will soon be 
furtivdiy wiping their eyes. But it does not 
follow that they are either deeply amused or 
deeply stirred. The theatre is full of shallow 
impressions. 

It is no article of faith, but a matter of 
certainty, that the audience is truly moved 
by sincenty alone. The listener asks smcerity 
not cmly from the author, but from the 
players, the production, the presentation of 
■ hbft as a whole. Sentimentality, which 

is sentiment insincerely felt, may celebrate its 
momentary tnumphs. Witticism, which is 
wit run to seed, may set the house m a titter. 
The one thing that permanently counts is 
conviction, and this is the guahty that the 
sbi^-keeping theatre, seeking to gratify a 
desire rather than to satisfy a taste, can 
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sddoxn offer. The manager who stands be** 
wildeied before his pubhc becomes its slave 
and not its partner. He does not know 
what the audience wants. If he knew, he 
would be a multi-milhonaire instead of an 
occasionally successful gambler. All he under- 
stands is the immediate reaction of the 
audience to the stimulus of entertainment. 
He becomes obsessed with the notion of 
“putting the play across,** of makmg it 
immediately mtelbgible m terms of the stage. 
A perfectly smcere play can thus be insincerely 
played and presented. This is one of the 
commonest ways of debasing the currency of 
drama. But the manager who produces plays 
to please himself is likely m the long run to 
please his audience. He at least frees his 
mmd from the delusions about crowd psy- 
chology that are commonly harboured m the 
theatre. Audiences, like aU other crowds, can 
be gencious and brutal, noble and slavish, 
sensitive and callous. There is no shadow 
of reason m regardmg them as anythmg but a 
gatlicnng of mdmduals -n lUi mdividual tastes. 
It is true that then moods arc ntin gnigp^ Jn 
the theatre, but at the same time their per- 
ception IS quickened. Far from bemg more 
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easily deceived than individual people in 
everyday life, they are more alert and observ- 
ant. It is idle for author or actor or manager 
to throw the tub of insincerity to the popidar 
whale. It may be swallowed but never 
digested with satisfaction. 

Although the theatre is free to choose its 
patrons from many different audiences with 
varied tastes, the playgomg public is, or 
should be, a microcosm of the people as a 
whole. It should represent the town, the 
city and the nation, without distmction of 
persons. Somethmg like this representative 
diaracter has been achieved in various periods 
of dramatic history. The free Athenians in 
their playhouse were types of an entire 
civilissation. So also were the Romans assem- 
bled at the dramatic spectacle. The mediaeval 
mystenes and the morahties appealed to all 
sorts and conditions ci men. We have 
already > touched upon the popular character 
of the Elizabethan playhouse. The romantics 
who wrote for the French post-revolutionary 
theatre sou^t to summon the whole of their 
countrymen as listenov. Part of the vitahty 
of the present-day American theatre is due to 
comparative absence of social differences 
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amrmg the audience. Ifc is one of the oldest 
find most honouiable ttaditions of the play- 
house that its doois should be opsa to the 
multitude. 

Is OUT geneial civiUzation represented, in 
this sense, by the playgoing pubhc? We 
must admit that it is not. Flays are pro- 
duced, m the first instance, only in capitals 
or great cities. There they are performed 
before audiences composed principally of 
hofed-direllers and lesidoits of the central 
part of the city or the fTdl-to-do suburbs. 
* Id the audience of the theatres, as in that d! 
the chuidies, women largely inedommate. 
The prices of admission, whidh are governed 
by hi|^ rentals and overhead durges, tend 
to restrict the pleasures of the theatre to a 
limited number of people. Tourmg com- 
panies, which visit provmcial towns, nwtTn* 
their appeal to a similar limited audience on 
a smaller scale. The serious drama hardy 
touches the fringe of the ordmary workaday 
world The theatre of to-day is less popular, 
in a certam sense, than the theatre of the 
sucteenth and seventeenth centuries. Under 
the protection of princes and courtiers it was 
in closer touch with the mind of the common 
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man than it is now, under the patronage of 
comfort. The drama is only one of the arts 
that have lessened their hold .upon the masa 
of the people since the introduction of 
machinery and the general increase in material 
wealth; hut since it is traditionally the 
popular art, we can measure the extent of the - 
change. 

The comfortable audience is necessarily 
class-conscious. ' It supports many good plays 
but it has a decided leanxog to the side of 
safety and decorum. It abhors social indis- 
cretions of every sort. Its favourite actors 
are those whose art does not too greatly 
perturb the listener’s mind. Thus it prefers 
fine and smisitive players of light comedy to 
all other performers, and it is most at home 
with them when they make an easy, graceful, 
naturalistic approach to their parts. It takes 
a simple pleasure in seeing well-dressed people 
moving on the stage. If a drawmg-room is 
to be represented, it likes to see good furniture 
and bright chintzes and all the details of 
realistic decoration. Provided' these con- 
ditions be fulfilled, the comfortable audience 
will accept a vast amount of uncomfortable 
philosophy from the dramatist. It wdl laugh 
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at his bitterest sallies, and enjoy his keenest 
thrusts at its own selt-satisfaction. It is 
natural that the theatneal manager should 
wish to please this limited public on whom 
his livelihood depends. He wants “ the right 
class of people ** to visit his playhouse. To 
the multitude he does not pretend to appeal. 
We need not wonder that his wares should 
often bear the stamp of gentilily first and art 
afterwards. 

The popular audience, on the other hand, 
is not theatrically conscious enough to be 
dass-cmiscious. It takes its pleasures as it 
finds them. It enjoys mdodrama, panto- 
mime, vaudeville and the motion-pictures 
with a (fiieerful cothohcity cd taste. It enjoys 
Shakespeare when his plays are presented in 
a popular form. It does not enjoy, generally 
speaking, the realistic dramas of its own life 
that are tiirust upon it by well-meaning 
reformers. It goes to the theatre, as all num 
should go, to see something out of the common 
presented on the stage. The dheapness of^ 
entertamment is evidently a principal con- 
sideratum with this audience. Cheapness is 
(me of the m a in attractums of th^ motion- 
picture. If it were possible to see good plays 
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and good acting for the price of a seat in the 
picture palace, a new and vast audioace of 
the theatre would soon be recruited from the 
spectators of dramatic photography. 

We must therefore admit that the problem 
of the theatre is not cmly artistic, but social. 
The well-being of drama depends upon a 
coDstant oilargem^t of the audience as a 
whole. Two generatums have passed since 
the establishment of free and compulsory 
education in most civilized countries. We 
see the fruits not only in the baser sort of 
cheap literature, but in the countless editicms 
of the classics that are jdaced within tilie 
reach of all — not only in the baser sort of 
journalism, but in the popular journals that 
give art and hterature their place m daily 
life. Has the theatre anything to show for 
this immense growth of popular cultivation, 
this keen and universal interest in things of 
the mmd? If heads are to be counted, the 
theatre has enormously increased its appeal. 
Flays were formerly considered successful if 
they ran for flfiy or a hundred nights; they 
may now readi five hundred or a thousand 
performances. There is a considerable public 
for m o*^**™ plays that once reckoned their 
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ligfcCTiCTij tile handfuL Yet the theatre 
is still fettered by social and econoniic (diains. 
It is explcnted by tradesmen and speculators. 
The age in wbidh ire hve has suffered much, 
and hnfl uulathomed wells of passion, and 
{dty at the service of the dramatist. Its 
fai& in the conventional stuff of the theatre 
is already shaken, but it has yet to jom in 
the f orwcud surge that shall give the drama 
its rightful place m the forefront of art and 
letters. 

'What axe the prospects of tins greater 
enlargement of the dramatic audience? The 
hope lies not only m the more adventurous 
spirit of the everyday theatre, and in the 
activities of x^rofessionBl producing societies 
m the cities, but also m the impulse of amateur 
production and performance. The audience 
of the viUs^ and the factory town, once it 
is stirred by the will to dramatic expression, 
contnbutes its own handful of spectators to 
the general movement. I3ie audience of tiie 
dramatic society that does not even produce 
plays, but distributes parts and arranges 
play-readmgs among its members, hring n y 
another contribution. I%.us m side 

by side with the extrerndy cmmTwiwiiniiaB.^ 
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theatre of the cities, the “little Theatre 
Mbvemeiit *’ has already made a widespread 
impression upon the dramatic taste of the 
towns. Its achievements are sometimes rade 
and primitive, but they contain the seed of a 
dramatic revivaL The dramatic societies of 
England and the popular theatres of Middle 
Europe are moving in a like directicm. A 
National Theatre, properly understood, is a 
people’s theatre — a monument of the highest 
achievement in dramatic art and also an 
PTnWfiTn of the universal dramatic conscious- 
ness. 

Before leaving the subject of the audience, 
we should consider (me part of it which pro- 
fessionally interprets the feeling of the whole. 

dramatic critic is not the “ideal spec- 
tator.’’ The conditions under which he works 
are far from ideal. He sees more plays m a 
year it is good for most men to see in 
a lifetime. In the space of half an hour at 
the end of a perfonnance he has to coQeet 
his thoughts and commit them to paper. 
The sheets are snatched from his elbow by 
fTifl printer’s boy. His views are necessarily 
hasty, yet they may be sensitive and truly 
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representative. Criticism is not a science, 
bat an art. It aims at lecarding an impres- 
sum, but above all it voices a response. The 
critic fulfils his task neither as a lepresentatiTe 
of the Press (which exists as an entity only in 
the minds of its readers) nor as a trustee fcs 
pabhc opimon (which will exist only when he 
has hdped to form it), but as an interin^ter 
of thoughts comprehended and emotions felt. 
The critic is aware of an art as wdl as an 
experience, and therein lies his value to the 
theatre. Response comes to all, complete 
understanding perhaps to few. The critic 
as spectator f(»3nulates his own conception 
oftheplay. To every acricm, as the physicists 
declare, there is an equal and opposite leacticm. 
So it is with the action of drama and audience. 
The {daywiic^ and the actor are naturally 
aware of critical oppositum rather than critical 
response, but the critic also is creative. Hie 
^ves somethmg more than his own individual 
oirinioa when he enters the service of the 
theatre. A good criticism will live longmr 
than a poor jday. A good critic 
his own pleasure or displeasure in livety 
terms, but he is moved aim the age-long 
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dramatic impulse that springs from the 
vitahty of the audience. 

The prospects of enlarging the audience of 
drama are often hdd to depend upon the 
dramatist alone. When the stage encounters 
one of its periods of depression the managers 
inysriably complain of the dearth of good 
plays. The cry is taken up the dramatic 
critics and echoed 1^ the leader-Mriters of 
the Press. But the impulse of the dramatist 
himsdf depends upon the impulse of the 
theatre and its body of spectators. It is 
even possible that a dearth of good plays may 
result from an exaggeration of the dramatist’s 
individual effort. If the whole burden of 
labour is to be conceived as falling upon his 
shoulders, he may well be allowed his breath* 
ingHspaces of inactivity or his periods of 
impotence. A renewal of the art of presen- 
tation — which is to say, a renewal of the 
spirit of theatre and audience alike— may well 
inspire him to renewed activity. If the 
impulse of the dramatist were all-important, 
the public would not tire so quickly of the 
good plays of last century or last decade or 
yestei^y. The transient character of their 
appeal is itself a criticism of the theatre. 
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They grow old before their tune because they 
live too fast; they pass out of date partly 
by reason of their own sdf>6ufBciency. If we 
seek for the springs of youth in theatrical 
art they lie in the spint of the playhouse and 
the mind of the spectator. 



CSHAPTER X 

DRAMA PRESENT AND PUTUBE 


The drama, says the modem pessimist, is 
not what it used to be. Fortunatdy we can 
make the classical reply that it ncYer was. 
The existence of the drama has been threat- 
ened a score of times in the course of history, 
and it , has always survived. The Roman 
theatre had to contend with the rivalry of 
the circus, and the Elizabethan and RestoEa- 
tion theatres with that of the puppet shows. 
Italian singers, Erendi dancers, acrobats and 
performing animals have tempcnanly lured 
away the audience of the drama at various 
periods. The theatrical manager now finds 
his bugbear in the motion-pictures, or in 
broadcasting, or m the amusements of an 
exhibition, or in the cheap motor-car which 
makes the countryside accessible to the 
townsman on sprmg and summer evenings. 

These are only the habitual grumblings of the 
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purveyor of eutertamment, for in his meoA 
breath the manager vrill dedaxe truthfully 
that if people really ‘want to see a play, no 
form of countei>«ttiaction ‘wiU keep them out 
of the theatre. 

The motion-pictore, whidi appears at first 
si^t to he the most serious rival of the spoken 
drama, is defimtdy hmited by the bounds of 
photography. It quickens the dramatic sense 
of the spectator without bemg able comjdetdy 
to satisfy his dramatic needs. Its most 
ambitious eiqpenments m new forms of tedi- 
mque are no more than refiectums of wiTnilur 
espemnents on the dramatic stage. The 
“ pictures ’* are stiU m the infancy ^ mven- 
tion. They may yet be made stereoscopic 
and pdlychrome. They may even be syn- 
chronized with phonography or wireless tde- 
phony, so that the figures m the drama of the 
screen resemble bving actors and qieak 'with 
a semblance of the human voice. The legiti- 
mate actor 'Will nevertheless hold his own 
against them, if only because his ewntininRl art 
possesses the freshness of an nriginni momen- 
taxy creation, while the art of photognqdiy 
reproduces an emotional impression at 
moment m the past. The dramatic up^ ^d is 
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always for the first-hand impression. The 
magic of the theatre consists m seeing actnal 
people play imaginary parts. Their petfonn- 
ance, as the spectator knows, will vary 
Erom day to day. It will possess the defects 
and the qualities of good handicraft, and will 
not bear the printed stamp of uniformity 
and reproduction. 

The Imiadcast play, like the motion-picture 
play, is devdoping its own technique of con- 
struction, but here again there is no question of 
serious rivalry with the theatre. Broadcast- 
ing may evmitually threaten the existence of 
the newspaper, but not of the drama. As for 
the motor-car, it brings as many people to the 
playhouse as it takes away. One of the hopes 
of the future is an improvement in tranq)ort 
facilities which will bring about a decen- 
fxalization of theatrical areas and enable cily- 
dweUers, for example, to go to the play in new 
theatres built amidst rural surroundings, 
twenty or thirty miles from the urban centre. 
Here is one soluticm of the problem of hi£^ 
ground-rents and suitable sites. Already, 
m most large cities, there is a movement 
towards such theatrical decentralizaticm. Bi 
Londtm and New York the surburban or 
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Bemi-Baburjsan theatres begin to play an 
important part in dramatic afiairs. In Paris 
and Berlin the most progressive theatres are 
those on the outer frmge of the world of 
entertainment. 

We need not envisage any fundamental 
change in the theatre as a popular institutian. 
If the drama appears to stand hesitatingly at 
cross-roads, if its appeal at any given moment 
appears to be diminishing, we must sedi the 
reason withm the theatre and not without. 
Every progressive movement m the arts is 
bound to come, sooner or later, to a halt. Its 
impulse grows eidiausted; new ideas and new 
farms are needed to renew its vitahly. Upon 
the whole, the progiessive movement m the 
drama of our own day has been naturalistic. 
It has also been social, mtdlectual, and critic al, 
but its most umversal quality has been a 
lifelike character. 'The theatre of everyday 
commerce, no less than the “ advanced ” or 
pioneermg theatre, has accepted the hfdike 
conventions and converted them to its own use. 
In acting, in mounting, m production the 
endeavour has been to represent the outward 
semblaiice of life as dosdy as pnggiM^.^ 
Already the voices of the leaders m the 
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dramatic movement b^in to be heard. 
Naturalism or ** realism ** is as vigorously' 
assailed as it 'was formerly praised. The new 
revolutionaries of the theatre, as uncertain of 
their aims as most other revolutionaries, cry 
out for a number of different things. Many 
of them, for example, rally to the banner of 
“poetic drama.” But all drama should be 
poetic. Are we to deny the name of poet to 
Chekhov, in whose plays the naturalistic 
method came to the height of expression? 
We must think and speak clearly, if we are 
to understand what is passing in the theatre ' 
to-day. 

It cannot be Treated too often that dram- 
atic naturalism, like naturalism in painting, 
is a defimte form of art. It may not be the 
highest form, but it represents a creative 
purpose and not a reproduction of reahly. 
Naturalism is not, and never 'was, photographic. 
Its masterpieces stand before us, and 'we may 
reasonably doubt whether it has anything 
mote to give; but as a creati've method it* 
deserves respect. A great deal of banal and 
ordinary drama is due to the naturalistic 
impulse. But a great deal of banal and 
ordinary drama was due in Sha^peare’s day 
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to the romantic impulse, and in Racine’s day 
to the classical impulse. Every school has 
had Its indifferent practitioneis. Every f<nm 
that was ever introduced into the theatre has 
tended at some time or other to cramp the 
actor’s style, to limit the producer’s vision, 
and to stereotype the scenic decoration. In 
the history of the theatre we amstantly meet 
with the complamt that actors trained in the 
conventums of one dramatic sdbool are unaUe 
to adapt themsdves to the conventions of 
the next. Before' attributing the faults of 
the present-day theatre to the “realistic” 
influence, we should first make clear in our 
own minds the difference between naturalism 
as an art form and naturalism as a habit. The 
drama of Hauptmann or Chdhov represents 
creative naturalism, but the actor’s natural- 
istic tones and gestures are often merdy 
habitual. 

Nor should we conclude too hastily that 
^dramatic naturalism is already played out. 
There is no partacular qpan of lifei such as 
threescore years and ten, that can be allotted 
to any school of art. In every country able 
writers are still engaged in composing natural- 
istic plays, and they are aided ty the resources 
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of an art of ptesentation that has by now be- 
come traditional. It is possible that we 'may 
yet witness a second flowering of nafcuxalistb 
drama. It is certain that the masterpieces 
of this method have not yet exhausted their 
appeal. Nevertheless we may be sme that 
the age of dramatic natuiahsm, which began 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
will not endure for ever. We may be equally 
sure that some examples of the newer drama 
deserve attenticm, not only for their own 
merits, but for the indication they give of the 
movement that is taking place in men’s 
minds. 

Here again it is necessary to think in terms 
of the theatre, and not only of the dramatist. 
Flaygoers and critics whose eyes are fixed upmi 
t-h ft dramatist almie will sometimes deny the 
very existence of a dramatic movement. 
Movemmts, they say, are what authors happen 
to tna-lrfi them. There is no such form as 
naturalism, but only such an individual as the 
dramatist, who happens to adcqit a convement 
They point to such a phenomenal 
writer as Bernard Shaw, who began as an 
interpreter of what he called Ibsenism ” and 
proceeded to write a series of plays that refuse 
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to be assigned to any category. Where is 
the naturalism, th^ ask, in this hvely world 
of mtdlectual passum and logical fancy ? Yet 
the strictly scientific view of human nature 
upon whidi the author of Batk to Meffiusddh 
lays stress is m itsdf naturalistic. He nlftirng 
normality of vision, which is shared with him 
by only one-tenth of mankmd. TothexemaJn- 
ing nine-tenths he is an iconoclast, a mounte- 
bmik; or an enigma; but to the minority who 
share his type of vision he is evidently the most 
naturalistic of writers. His very idiom, so 
perscmal and individual, bdcmgs to the general 
movement. 

It IS the theatre, and not only the dramatist, 

that seds new forms of ezpressum. 
theatre has a collective mmd of its own. It 
has a collective taste, a collective way of 
regarding the pageant of hfe whidh is its 
everlasting subject. And this mind changes, 
tlus taste varies. Just as painters alter their 
^ techmque, so the theatre alters its perspective. 
If we stand in a gallery of mnilfim puiTitiTig e 
representative, say, of the best work of fifty 
®8o, we may imagme how revolutionary 
and even mcomprdhensible some of the earliest 
of them must have appeared to the 

H X 
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spectator of their ottu day. Now that t.Ti** eye 
is better trained by experience, these finTin«i 
works appear ahnost academic in their tiun. 
The new paintings at the youngest mndftrnB 
are now those that astonish or bewilder. It 
matters little that every phase of modem art 
produces some trivial works ; every pkngft 
produces also some works of enduring 
quahty. 

The playwrights who first discarded the 
aside and the soliloquy, with a view to tnalring 
their actiem more plausible, were once regarded 
as bold revolutionaries. We now ask our- 
selves why they should have troubled about 
such trifles. The dramatist’s task is to say 
smnething worth saying to his audience^ 
whether the stage at the moment be occupied 
by one person or adozen. The aside may have 
been an easy and overworked theatrical device, 
but the soliloquy proper was always valuable. 
The naturalistic technique of drama was itself 
misunderstood when it was first introduced. 


The plays of Chekhov, for example, were once 
received with something Tike derision m 
Western Europe. Their idiom is now better 
appreciated, but the theatre moves slowly. 


It is alwavB discovering the works of yesterday. 
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Oripnal diaxnatiists may have to face a gcner- 
atiim of neglect before they come into their 
emu Some 'wnteis for the theatre, like the 
impressumist painters of the end of the last 
century, now seek to |^ve the essentials rather 
than the details of dramatic action and por- 
traiture. This form of expression is already 
familiar not only in painting, but in music 
and narrative literature. The actors axe on 
the side of such a movement in the theatre, 
for their strmigest dramatic moments are 
always those in whidi they portray essentials. 
The producers are equally sympathetic, for 
they perceive that thmr part in the creation 
of the dramatic spectade wiU be enlarged. 


with mterest, for th^ foresee the possihihties 
of suggestion and in^cation that are opened 
up by sudi a form cd drama. A part 
of the audience is deeply interested, but 
another part seeks some conveiudit journal- 
istic label to describe its antipat^, and 
having found it, leans back in more w less 


comfoxtable mood, like the pubhc that groups 
all modem tendencies m art under the woiwa 


of “cubism” and so dismisses them with 
ridicule. 
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An impulse toirords new expression 
libeless persists within the theatre. We may 
call it, briefly, the will to style. Naturalism 
at its best is indeed a form of style, but it is 
the form which lends itself most readily to 
want of style. The dramatist who t-n-lrfis pen 
in hand to portray everyday life in everyday 
speech must be a wnter in ten thousand if he 
is altogether to avoid the rut of ordinary 
expression. No doubt he always possesses 
his own individual idiom, but something more 
than idiomatic distmcticm is required of y»iTn- 
Style is the intangible mask lhat he must set 
upon the face of his apparent realily. The 
actor’s imaginative effort must be as great if 
he is indeed to transfigure the portrait of 
character that is offered to him. Let us not 
appear to disparage such efforts ; they are the 
noblest things the theatre can show. There 
is no easy way of writing plays or presenting 
them. !13iere are, however, methods of 
approach (or, as actors sometimes say, of 
“ attack ”) that differ fundamentally from the 
naturalistic method, and contam withm them- 
sdLves the seed that comes to flower in dramatic 
style. The will to style is a blind impulse of 
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tbe theatre which may be given directiom by 
the playwni^t. 

One sudi way of approadi la thioa|^ the 
form of the qioken word. The cry for 
“ poetic drama ’* is m effect a protest against 
the conventions of the naturahstic theatre, 
which tend to reduce dramatic dialogue to the 
levd of reporting. Perhaps it marks also a 
conscious desire of the drama to emphasize 
its difference from the motion-picture. It is 
natural that a fihn-ridden age should fed the 
need of words. But the power of words m the 
theatre does not depend upon the forms of 
classical poetic drama. There was a time 
when every young dramatist sat down to write 
his five'^ct tragedy in blank verse, the 
compositioa of whidi was almost a gentle- 
manly necessity, like the sowmg of other wdd 
oats. That time need never be recalled. 
Indeed it is better not to speak of poetic drama 
at all, if the term is only to su gg est sudi esnr- 
dses in dassical vmsification. Not that the 
famine pentameter is dead as a dramatic 
vdiide. On the contrary, it is very 
alive. What is dead is the mythological or 
historical tragedy, to whidi alone the use of 
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verse was supposed to be appropriate. The 
formalism is dead, but Ibe form survives. 
Verse-plays will' always rank foremost in the 
spoken as well as in the written drama. The 
manner of the dramatist’s approach to his 
subject is all-important. A ccmscious en- 
deavour to write “poetic drmna” is likely 
to crcunp his style. But if he can think and 
feel in dramatic rhythm, he may write of 
Nebuchadnezzar or tibie Stock Exchange; it is 


all one. 


An illustration may help to clarify this 
question of the poetic value of the spoken word. 
Some modem producers, seeking a fresh 
interpretation of an agdess play, have pre- 
sent^ Hamlet in modem dress. There is 
very remarkable in this convention. 
The traditional costume of Hamlet is rather 


Elizabethan and contemporary than Danish 
or mediseval. The Elizabethan audience was 
accustomed to Tifia-wng verse spoken from the 
stage by actors in contemporary dress. It 
was even accustomed to seeing Greeks and 
Romans treated as English citizens or yokris. 
'When the modem producer presents the Eing 
Queen of Denmark in modem evening 
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attiie, mth their couitieis sipping coffee or 
smoking cigarettes, the spectator is at first 
astonidbed. But after five minutes these 
details cease to matter; the main mterest is 

tarmBfgrred tn the TnimnftT m -whifth thft f Amiliar 

lines are qpokeu. Here the producers of 
HomZei m modem dress make their mistake.' 
Th^ ima^e thi^ it is necessary to wiftke 
verse as nearly as possible resemble prose. 
They innst upon conversational tones 'and 
habitual gestures. They are unable to free 
themselves from the naturalistic association 
of trousers and sMrt fronts. In the name of 
modernity the poetic diaracter of the drama 
is diminished. 

These are the faults of the producer and 
not of the modem setting. The last uony of 
naturalism is that it should try to 
Shakespeare naturalistic. If a new li ght 
be shed upon Homlef by removing it ^m its 
traditional setting, wdl and good. 'The actor, 
freed from the ordinary stage trappings of 
Fnnee of Denmark, may very wdl ggnw * our 
i m ag ina tion with fresh vigour. But let us not 
suppose that dramatic poetry has anything 
but an absolute value. If we attend an 
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undress rehearsal of the traditional MamM, 
we may find it just as moving as a finished 
performance. If the play must be produced 
in modem dress, it would be better to show the 
public an undress rehearsal in which the actors 
“ let themselves go ’* rather than a full-dress 
performance in which the restraint of the 
drawing-room is imposed upon them. Still 
we should be grateful to the modoiiists for 
thdr experunent. If it shows us nothing dse, 
it shows at least that changing times and 
fj iii h i nn s cannot lessen the permanence of 
words in the theatre. There is but one 
effective way of speaking dramatic poetry, 
the way of passitm and understanding — not a 
dozen different ways dq)ending on the mood 
of the centuries. 

A restoration of words to their place in the 
theatre does not mean a reversion to the 
drama of the study and the bookshdf. On 
the contrary, since words are a theatrical 
symbol, the heightening of their effect brings 
new life to the stage. The actor thirsts and 
foTwicliPB for lade of words. Of the hundred 
speedies, Imig and short, that he must dehver 
in the course of an evening, how many are 
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rhythmically and dramatically eaqptessive? 
Of how xnany do we fedL that they could be 
written and spoken in one way and no other? 
How many will be aocuratdy remembered 
by .the listener? One or two, perhaps; the 
rest mi^ be para]^ased each in a doasen 
ways no better and no worse than the original. 
The actor series the pointed word, the crystal- 
line word, the lyrical word, the inevitable 
word. Can the natuxalistie drama offer him 
these? Sridom indeed. 

The will to style expressed in the spoken 
word— here is evidently a dramatic im pnlan 
opposed to the tendmeies current in the 
theatre of yesterday and to-day. But there 
ore other forms in which the wiU flndn expsee^ 
sum. The will to style may ahapi* ixi 
dramatic action, in a presentation rather 
representation of characters and thrix move- 
ment. The naturalistic drama admittedly 
does aU that can be done to represent apparent 

reality on the stage. Side by side with the 

everyday theatre and its drama of oommon 

esqpenenoe, there exists already a theatre of 

presentation and fantasy. There is the 

musical play, for exsmide. 'Whether it be 
b8 
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called grand opera or Savoy opera or mosical 
comedy or reoue, the musical play is alurays 
presentational in character. It does not 
pretend to portray actual expenenoe, but 
always aims at a certain impression appro- 
priate to the composer’s purpose. There is 
the Russian Ballet, which has de^ly influoiced 
the imagination of the spectator m our own day. 
It may be said that opera and ballet are not 
drama, but there is a truer conception of the 
art of the theatre in such works as Pdrouchka 
or The TkreerCornered Hat than in a hundred 
plays of daily life. The musical play preserves 
the will to style in action, whether the form it 
takes be sublime or banal. 

Now the dramatist may fed impelled to 
present the essentials of his theme in a form 
spintually more akm to that of music-drama 
or ballet than to that of the ordmaxy play. 
Hie knows (if he be a good dramatist) that a 
great part of the detail he gives is theatrically 
of doubtful value. Some of it is even worth- 
less. The precise stage directions and descrip- 
tions upon which he lavishes such pains will 
never be precisdy followed; at best they can 
only serve as rou^ indications to the producer. 
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‘Why should he not seek to ccmcentrate upon 
the leally vital aspects of presentation, 
ezdadmg the more or less needless details that 
lend the colour of actuahty to his picture? 
His realistic dialogue, thou^ composed 'With 
the utmost care, is bound to contam super- 
flmties that tnll not “ cany ” m performance. 
Why should he not transform and strengthen 
its character by seekmg to give a certain 
tanpot rather than an appearance of accurate 
rqiortmg, to his dramatic speedi? Hie has 
to collaborate vnth the actors who present his 
play. Why should he not endeavour to malcft 
the actor, if only momentarily, the centre of 
his drama, and offer him a bolder outline of 
(haiacter than is offered by the naturalistic 
method? When the dramatist sets to work 
m this way, he is generally called an expres- 
sionist,** but the name matters httle. The 
pomt IS that he is a man of the theatre «md not 
only a writer of plays. The will to style is 
m him. 

There are some obvious drawbacks in such a 
dramatic method. The dramatist is tempted to 
'study types of humanity rather than characters. 
Hie may confuse an audience accustomed to 
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ordmary stage nomfendiature by presenting a 
crowd of unnamed personages whose occupa- 
tions are the only due to their identity. The 
method lends itself to bizaiie and ** morbid ” 
as wdl as fantastic uses. The tempo is difiScult 
to sustain. If it be once lost, either by authm 
or actors, the play falls flat. This new tech- 
nique has been practised diiefly by German and 
American playwrights, whose work may easily 
be dismissed as e3q>erimentaL But in so far 
as the author seehs to present and not to 
rq>resent, he brings, something valuable to 
the theatre. The stage is truly a platformand 
not a peep-show. If we regard it only as an 
author’s personal platform, we miss the real 
significance of theatrical art. The stage is 
the platform of the selfless artist. The 
pla 3 rwi!ight who hdps the artist is a good 
playwnght, whether we call him naturalist 
or expressionist or poet. 

It is mevitable that authors seeking new 
dramatic forms should appear in the guise of 
critics of the existing theatre. There are 
many various kinds of critics to be found 
among the ranks of playwrights. The plays 
of Pirandello are deeply interesting examples 
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of pesentatioa, which also oontaan within 
themsdvcs a searching analysis of dramatic 
values. In every country we see groups of 
dramatists workmg along Imes altogether 
different from those of their immediate pre- 
decessors. We should remember also that 
throughout the great naturalistic period 
modem dramB, tibe naturalists never had it 
entirdly their own way m the theatre. Ibsen, 
then prophet, was himself a master of sym- 
bolical expression. Hauptmann, thdr chosen 
leader, has reverted fame and agam to poetry 
and fantasy. Maeterhnck, D’Annunsdo, Bena- 
vente^ Synge, and daudd have all been 
dra ma tists at variance with the general 
tendencies of the contemporary theatre, if not 
of their time. The new dramatic farmn^ 
perhaps, are not quite so new as they appear 
to be. But there is no doubt of the age of the 

The everyday theatre, although only dimly 
aware of dramatic movements their 
ongm, nevoihdess feds the imcertainty of 
changmg times. The old subjects have lost 
their allurement, the did impulses axe 
The playwright cannot manufacture di-a-ma at 
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Tnll, however ferble he may be in plot and 
dialogue. He must have a faith, though it 
be only apoor faith, in gented society, fashion- 
aide frocks, eternal triangles and happy 
endings. And his faith is shaken; he &ds 
that some of the virtue has gone out of these 
things. The years of war shook the social 
falnic rudely, and perhaps taught the new 
audience what not to like. The story-teUing 
type of play, like the story-tellmg type of 
Academy picture, is much less popular than 
it used to be. The narrative drama of 
stereotyped characters is more vividly and 
expeditiously presented by the film- The 
tortured heromes of last generation, who were 
condemned by their own frailty to social 
ostracism, begin to take their place among 
the wax flowers and antimaccassaxs of 
Victorian history. Ing^ous inventors come 
forward with mystery plays and “thrillers,** 
which enjoy a passmg vogue. Others come 
forward with “sex** plays, which arouse 
tiresome controversies without the remotest 
rdation to theatrical art. Others, again, 
write plays that are designed frankly to 
exploit the mannerisms and talents of char- 
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acier aefeoxs. The type of bnlliant verbal 
comedy persists by its own meiit. At the 
same time there is a smoere drama of current 
social life, written by men with sensibility 
and knowledge of the stage. But m general 
it is plam that the young dramatist feds no 
inducement to re-cxplore the old field of 
dramatic mtngue. If he has something 
individual to say, it is only by the happy 
chance of trammg or environment that he 
decides to say it m the theatre. This is what 
theatrical managers mean when they lament 
the dearth of plays. The impulse of the theatre 
is undecided. The movement based upon 
naturalistic premises has come to a halt. The 
drama, for the hundredth time m its history, 
stands at the cross-roads. 

Meanwhile the dramatists who diould be 
workmg withm the theatre are workmg, too 
often, outside its doors. They write and 
publish plays, andhopemtlus way tomfiuence 
the theatre hrom without and compd it to 
accept their work. It often happens 
they succeed m impressing themsdves upon 
the theatre m this way. But the diamatist, 
even more than the stage, is ha.'mpftrB d 
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yesterday’s conTentioiis. His aim may 
generally be described as self-expression, 
whidi is only a part of the aim of 'the theatre. 
The dramatist tends to follow other dramatists 


— not perhaps in the sense of imitation, but 
with a sense of independence of the world of 
the stage where all is collaboration and com- 
promise. He is easily persuaded to the fatal 
opmicm that his work is too good for the actor, 
the producer, or the public. That way lies 
failure. Mastery of the theatre can never be 
entirely individual. The dramatist, standing 
before the strange procession of life, feds the 
desire to embody his thought m emblems of 
wit and fancy. The wiseacres of the last 


generation seek to dissuade him from any such 
wild adventure. The newspaper men advise 


him to address his audience in the language 


t.hah it uses and understands. The theatrical 
managers, witii thdr knowing nods of ripe 
experience, assure him that the days of 
d ramatic literature are past. But most 


insidious of all, the playwrights whisper m his 
^ar tTift counsd that Tiis art is sdf-sufBcient 


Mill he should rdy upon Wmadf alone. These 
are the counsellors to whom he should 
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resolutely lefose to listen. A ooUcctive art 
is necessarily more ^Qfficult of mastery than 
an mdiTidual art. Many imaginative vnilers 
have recoiled from what Henry James once 
termed the ** work of faldfication ” mvolved 
in the use of the dramatic form. Many more 
recoil from the compromises and disiUusum- 
ments mvolved in putting plays upon the stage. 
Butallwho work in the theatre know that the 
dxfficolties are worth sormountmg, and all who 
care for the art of the theatre know that th^ 
can never be surmounted by the mdividual. 

The theatre is always greater than the 
playwright. Strangdiy enough, the theatre 
is the last place where this truth is generally 
understood. Gordon Craig, a man of the 
theatre, has patiently proclaimed it for a 
generation, with the result that he is regarded 
as a wild theorist seeking to deny the actor 
and the playwright any place m the dramatic 
scheme of things and to encumber the stage 
with mtolerable masses of scenery. Such is 
the reward of dear dimlrmg about 
in a confused world that thinlw of details. 
The difficulty of a collective art, lifee the art 
of the theatre lies always in the need of 
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ooUectiYe direction. We have tried to 8h<M 
that the possibilities of such direction exist 
within the mind of the various craftsmen who 
contribute to this art. If they seem to be 
pulling at sixes and sevens — the dramatist 
asserting his individual and absolute authority, 
the actor feverishly seekmg in his part an 
image of himself, the producer and designer 
endeavouring to set tilieir own distinctive 
stamp upon work that is indifferent to them — 
they are neverthdess exerting their enei;|^es 
in tihe same boat. They can never escape each 
other's company. Sooner or later th^ must 
find their rhytibm. The theatre seeks order; 
it craves for common mastery. It is in such a 
collaboratioa of craftsmen, and not in the 
arrival of or that dramatist or group of 
that we should look for the hope 
of a dramatic re-birth. 

1V> the theatre men look, not m vain, for 
the symbols of their own strug^es and 
a^irations. Banner after banner is raised 
upon the stage, cry after cry edioes tfarou^ 
thf* i^Tiira cf the spectators. There are few 
gUmpegg of serenity in this conflicting scene. 
G^rief and laughter alike are magnified in 
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e 3 qnressioii; the footstqis of mankind m 
movement thunder formidably in our eats. 
Yet there are two different kinds of confliet 
withm the playhouse of to-day. We may 
reasonably distingui^ between the inner 
eonflict of artist with artist and the outer 
conflict that it is properly the task of the 
theatre to describe. We may reasonably hope 
that the birth-pangs of a new drama axe now 
ended. The tortured spirits among the great 
mdividual playwrights have had their say. 
The passionate intensity of their utterance 
shook the theatre to its foundations. Their 
resolute will imposed conceptions altogether 
fcnreign to the purposes of drama. Their 
personal figures towered m anarchical fashion 
above the fabrie of the sc^e. Art lor art’s 
sake was brushed aside or talked out of 
countenanee. But the theatre hves by art, 
and cannot deny its own nature. Art for the 
theatre’s sake must endure. 

From the theatre men ask the eiqpenence 
of spiritual adventure — a wide experience 
which is not to be confined withm the boun- 
daAes of purely mtefiectual drama. If the 
artists of yesterday (the dramatists amKpg 
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them) mthdiew into dignified isolatum, it ttos 
partly because they felt their o\vn londUness. 
They virere pioneers of thought, indeed, but 
they were also single-hearted men hewing 
their way through forests that obscure the 
spiritual vision of humanity. They stood 
alone in their clearings, where they were still 
surrounded by the darkness that weighs upon 
the common mind of man. There we find 
their monuments, and it is natural that we 
should think of them as sohtaiy workers. 
But in the theatre no man should be londy. 
The theatre seeks wide horizons and fruitful 
plains. If we believe that the vision of man- 
kind is being steadily enlarged and enriched, 
we must also bdieve that the artists of the 
future, while they diare the hentage of the 
intdOectual pumecus, will fed themsdves in 
deeper accord and sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of their fdlows. The resemblances 
between men are always greater than the 
differences. Wnteis who have gained the 
freedom of humanity will no longer prodaim 
from the housetops their dissent from the 
recdvedopinum of their day. The dramatist^ 
who since the Renaissance of the sixteenth 
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centuiy have sought their knowledge of the 
human qunt in themselves, will se^ that 
general harmony which is symbolized within 
the theatre by the harmony of common craft. 

Thus, even while we trace the progress of 
the dramatist, we return mevitably to the 
original source of drama m the consciousness 
of man m movement. The doors of the 
playhouse are opened to the throng, and the 
poets contend for the prize. The im pilcg of 
the ntual dance throbs in the dramatic 
spectadle. Efere is not only an assemblage of 
spectators, but a peojde and a commumty. 
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